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A VISIT TO CARLO ZECCHI’S CASTLE. 
Left to right: Francesco Pallottelli, Signora Respighi, Carlo Zecchi, Signora Pallottelli 
and Ottorino Respighi. The castle, at Vico Equenze, near Naples, is shown at the right. 


FRANCO 
tenor, recently 
Turin, in La Bohéme and 


terfly. 


FOREST A-HAYEK 
appeared im 


Madam But 


American 


% 
A csi. 28 


KATHERINE IVES, 
the Virginia | 
ty, has 
MAYOR WILLIAM F. 


signing his membership card in the 


SULLIVAN OF NASHUA, N. H., 
local Community Concerts 
‘ At his right is Mrs. O. E. Mercer, president of the 
Nashua asSociation; and at his left. Mrs. D. E. Kempton, vice- 
president. 


sociation. 


MAIER AND GEORGE COPELAND 
land villa, in Majorca, Spain, where the two American pianists 
attended the Chopin Centenary. 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 


GRACE MOORE, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, is a singer 
with a real swing and regularly plays her 
home course at Spring Lake, N. J., in 
close to par figures. Miss Moore sailed 
June 29 for a holiday at her villa in Cannes 
and will return to America in October to 
sing at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival. 

(Cosmo-Sileo photo.) 


GRACE FISHER, 
former American operetta singer, is re- 
suming her career in grand opera in Italy. 
She has appeared successfully as Mar- 
gherita in Faust. (Baccarini & Porta 
photo.) 


HAROLD MORRIS 
is the author of a string quartet which 
has been selected as one of the American 
works to be performed in Russia this 
summer. Mr. Morr piano concerto, 
heard in New York last winter, was chosen 
in the Juilliard competition for publication, 
and is being published now in full orches- 
tra score and in two-piano arrangement. 
The composer is a member of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, Peterboro, N. H., again 
this summer. 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT AGERRIOLRE — COACH 


253 Saakes ae? 5 yO 
le 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 
10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Viosinist—Consocton—Taacuen 


Heckscher Found: 





Orch 


N. Y. C. 


ee 
211 Bedford Park Boulevard, 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 








MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Stu 
Steinway alt, 113 Wa 7th St., New York City 
26 Crageerey Park, New York City 
GRamercy 5-6264 3 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American 


of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


171. West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
Voice CuLture Operatic Coacn 
Bet Canto MetHop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty ae 4 of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
PRR. Course at Barrin School, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
Teacher Met. 


F Co. 
“A £ aker of Readers” No Fk 


BEGINESY’ AnD ADvAs ADVANCED —_ FORMING 
Lects ing salient 
feomaes 4 of the Calin Vari-Cheve System 


1425 faeq,. Met “Opera S Studios, N. Y. 
in. 
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Published weekly by 
Class Matter jesus 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 

Established in N. Y. City, 1901, Endorsed by 1500 

artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Appointment By Telephone—ClIrcle 97-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
Teacuer or SInciInc 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, tr York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, Tzacuer, AccCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ary CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
oF N. Y¥. New York 





GEORGE I. TILTON 
OrGanist AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Pressytertan Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West S7th Street 
New York. N. Y. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera, House Bide., 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 





. 68 2634 and amen 1438 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
and booksellers. Price $2.00 
“We can think of no book i singers richer in isolated 

jewels of thought.”—The Etude. 
Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 


PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Bteinwey Pianos Used 





OATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





Musical Courier Company, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, ay York. Entered 
8, 1883, at the Post at N > 
ce 15 cents, Yearly Subscription $5.00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8. 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Rite. 790 Drive, 


Riverside York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
New York: 160 W. 13rd St., Studio 5-I_ Tel.: TRaf. 17-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut st. Tel.: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher os International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Comnevens 
132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar ST 291 yr Carroll, Secy. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : : New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Oncan anv Hanmony Insteuction 

Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. Sone ft ee oe A 310 W. 92nd St. 
SChu: 4-4140. 
Personal RR. West 140th Street 
Tel. A Udubon 3-1140 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


ew Yor Y., under the on. - Marek 3, 





as Second 
1879. 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





ELIZABETH NEWMAN 


INSTRUCT YOURSELF—To Harmonize, Transpose, 

Modulate and Read at Sight, from her latest book 

ADVENTURES WITH CHORDS AND (FAVORITE) 

'UNES.”’ Price $1.10 Postpaid. Seren: Author at 
34 East 50th Street, New York City. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
in Spzecn anv Sone 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 43580 


Studio: New York 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConpvuoTor 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Musie, Phila. 
and Feeulty of Music Dept. of U: ity of Pennsy 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 West STth Street 
New York City Telephone: Circle 17-6816 








MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Struptos: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 


English, French and German Song pengttory 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, L 
Until September 4th 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 

Organ, Violin, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 
Dancing. Faculty: Mrs. Carl Fique 
Director; F. W. Riesberg; Bruno Timmermann; 
Helen Zottarelli. Free Scholarships. 
28 So. PorTLAND Avs., Brooxiyn, N. ¥., 


Piano, 
Action, 


NEvins 8-3462 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading rano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Piacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed b , wore s Teatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: “ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 
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Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Bebcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Cencert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


W ILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Music 


(London) 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 


FRANK TAURITZ 


“pecialist in Famwon, Iratiuas, SPanwe and es 


Diotion ; Lawovace Coace 
1342-16th &., Brooklyn, N. ¥. “Tel Densonburet 6- e1ee 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice pr and b 

Exponent of Lilli Lebmann 

@ropio: $15 Cammeom Hatt, N. Y. 

VOICE 


v =M ARGOLI GULTURE 


L 1426 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


vu SHAFFNER 


a SOPRANO — Soloist 8t. Bartholomew’ 
H 28 A. 70th St., New — 


CATHERINE WIDMANN 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: Le Mesa, Calif. 


canoune, 0 WES, 


50 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Teacuze or Many Prominent Pianists 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
N. ¥. C. 


PAGANUCCI 


OPBRATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384 or Circle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Vorce — Stace Tecunic — Diction 











CHICAGO 








method 
BAvenswood §-6965 




















New York 














TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 








MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgét.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER i SINGING 
21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
srudion {5e3 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piewo—Horece Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Clrele 7-4780 


BOICE 


® 
u 

a 

A SINGING 
N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th Se, New York City 
&. Studie 717 ‘el.: Clrele 7-0187 














RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4- 


MME. TROTIN 


Author of “Kry to Musiciansuip” 
Forms Musicians (Singers and Players) 
by mail only, 805 Carnegie Hall, New York 
For appointment, Tel. UNiversity 4-3803 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
619 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


ist—Coach 
ous or Piano 
Square Studios, 166 W. rir a, N.Y. C. 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 
PIANIST—Special MacDowell programs 


Personal Representative, Marion Kent Carter, 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1932-1933 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPUSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 

and Master Melodies for the Young — Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirm 

Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St. ieee York 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
opt a limi/ed number of pupils for season 1932-1933 
490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


L DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opmra ComPanr 
A 911 Kimball Hall 


V. NOLA # 


rudiments of voice culture to the hist - 
tion. Free Vuice Trial. Stupio 605, STx Hau 
New York. Tel.: Clrele 17-4726 or STillwell 4- 067s 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 





On sale 
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Wil acce 
Address : 





Chicago 





Operatic and Concert 








t 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
70 Seventh Ave., New York Helsea 3 O78 
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ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 








WIOLIN MMASTERY 
A 
HONONOWVEE CH 


stedie: 1265 Waltsa Ave. Breax, N.Y. Tel. JEreme 7-8042 





CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Piano 
H. Yt. Frrzsmwons, Publ., 509 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
pecial Courses for Teachers 

809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


Studio: 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers ef Singing) 





COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
‘The perfect sccompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Sropio: 215 W. (5th &t., N. ¥Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OOM POSER-PIANIST 
wate and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


ZEROLA 


Simger and Teacher of Singing 
SChayler 4-2335 








Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative Edna Horton 
1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios M 

Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Redio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7lst St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone cas 
be taught te sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATTIE MAN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Drumatic readings to music and costume numbers 
specialties 


Address—15 West 1th St, N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


bie yl PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
er Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
wr ee Leng Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


k * THOMPSON PIANIST 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 














Chicago 





Hi 
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JOSE NARCISO KACHIRO 


FIGUEROA 


Spanish Instrumentalists 
Personal Rep.: Edna Horton, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 





K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 





RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Tel. Harrison 5930 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist ané Disester, Tho Reick Chureh and Union Theo. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. C. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosmPHINe LooccHEss, gy oH Dar, ener 
MoCorp, Haturm STILes, CLAIRE 
145 West 80th St., New — 
Phone SUsouehanna 1-1763 





OTTO LUENING 


2% years a. a te Sehoo) 
Vocal ak Ee and Gaunpesition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


i: BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


: HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 
"1 a Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Soprano 


Concerts 





Teacher 
Tel MAin ¢-6935 


DANIELL 


Rudimentary Training for Beginners 
Specialist in Voice Placing 


E 
Studio: 131 W. 110th &t., 1..¥.C. Tel, MOnument 2-6777 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 


M 
A 
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PIANO and THEORY 
Beginoers and in Adult Instruction. 
anced. Poise 

nn , Control. Con- 


NAT. D. 


KANE = 


Tee w. r Taxp 8t., New Yor« Citr 
phone: ENdicott 2-8788 





ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 
Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQuaRB Stupi0s: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 —: yaad Street, pad ° 
TRafalgar 7 


i TINKER 


353 Angell se rotiden, R. 1. 














EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


{57 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, Tel. $Us. 7-1152 








BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 











CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
Tsacner or Voice 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., New Yort 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Wilson LAMB 


NE TEACHER OF VO 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorie 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 

N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th 








treet 





MOTHERS and TEACHERS 

CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under { years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songsa—Stories 
Piano ye ee 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, monies 
Demonstration lesson $5.00 will baie — full 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th 8t. NEW YORK CITY 


LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Treacher or SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmena 
New Yorr: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 











(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


VOICE 


Tibbett, Richard Crooks, 
14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 





La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


PIANO 
La Forge voice method used and endorsed by Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, Miss Emma Otero, Messrs. Lawrence 
Harrington van Hoesen, and many others. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 
Weekly radio programs WABC (Columbia System) Thursdays at 3:00 


Summer School to Sept. 1st 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Covent Garden and Beecham 
Planning Grand Combine of 


London Musical Interests 


Curtain Speeches Vaguely Foreshadow Important Doings— 
London Symphony Orchestra to Be Reorganized— 
The End of the Wagner Festival—Ballet the 
Season’s Attraction—Few Concerts 

BY ALFRED KALISCH 


Lonpon.—Startling news about a com- 
bination or fusion of various operatic and 
orchestral interests in England may be re- 
peated shortly if we are to believe Sir 
Thomas Beecham, speaking from the stage 
of historic Covent Garden after the fall of 
the final curtain of the four weeks’ Wagner 
Festival that took the place of the opera 
season of 1932. Colonel Blois, general 
manager of the Covent Garden Syndicate, 
also made a speech, though even more vague 
than Sir Thomas’, as far as definite plans 
are concerned. Meantime, speculation is 
rife, and as usual the various camps are 
lustily fighting, through their journalistic 
sponsors, over the pelt of the (as yet) un- 
caught bear. 

It may be worth while to enumerate the 
various interests susceptible to this ambi- 
tious scheme. They are the Covent Garden 
Syndicate, the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
the Vic-Wells combination, the London 
Symphony Orchestra and Sir Thomas’ own 
Imperial League of Opera. Up to the pres- 
ent, however, nothing more has been heard 
from any of them. The Covent Garden 
Syndicate itself, one learns from headquar- 
ters, has not made up its mind whether to 
have an operatic season next autumn in 
London, or whether the projected tour of the 
company will or will not take place. On 
the other hand, it is an accepted fact that 
the London Symphony Orchestra is to be 
reorganized and probably fused with the 
orchestra of the Royal Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, and that it relies on Covent Garden 
opera for an essential part of its revenue. 

As for the Covent Garden touring com- 
pany, it is perhaps inevitable but melancholy 
that so many of its prominent singers are 
being absorbed gradually into musical com- 
edy. The growing list already includes the 
names of Heddie Nash, Percy Heming, 
Arthur Fear and Denis Noble. So far, none 
of the ladies seem to have succumbed, but 
there is no lack of rumors concerning the 
defection of leading sopranos and contraltos. 
One of the first problems which will have 
to be solved is that of keeping the company 
together, and that is a question of money. 


A New Wotan 


I much confess to a little disappointment 
over Sir Thomas Beecham’s conducting of 
Gétterdammerung. Some individual pas- 
sages were of extreme beauty, such as the 
dawn music in the second act, the savage 





energy of the chorus of Gibichungs, the 
climax of the second act, the song of the 
three Norns, and Siegfried’s tabloid biogra- 
phy in the third act, but I missed the sug- 
gestion of the relentless march of fate to an 
irresistible climax in the final scene. In- 
stead of growing, it seemed to me to get 


smaller as it progressed. This is somewhat 
surprising because in the concert room Sir 
Thomas Beecham has succeeded often in 
giving us just the right thrill. In the sec- 
ond Ring, the most important change was 
that Ludwig Hoffmann took the place of 
Friedrich Schorr as Wotan. He was not 
quite so statuesque as Schorr, and vocally 
did not give quite the same impression of 
greatness. 

Another important change was that Wal- 
ter Widdop sang the part of Siegmund in 
Die Walktire in place of Melchior. No 
singer has improved more rapidly in every 
way than Widdop, and his success definitely 
marks his arrival in the front rank. Frida 
Leider was again a magnificent Brtinnhilde, 
and Lotte Lehmann’s Sieglinde is always an 
asset. She is emerging gradually from the 
company of the jugendlich dramatisch so- 
pranos and approaching that of the hoch- 
dramatisch ladies. This was especially 
noticeable in the second act of Die Walkure 
and in the brief scene in which Sieglinde 
appears with Briinnhilde in the third act. 

(Continued on page +t 





Ambitious Opera Plan Launched | 
by Italian Radio Company 


Will Broadcast Opera All Summer, Featuring Unhackneyed 
Native Works and Modernists 
By RAYMOND HALL 


MiLan.—With the winter opera seasons 
finished and symphonic activities drawing to 
a close, musical interest in Italy, pending 
the festival at Venice in September, is cen- 
tered now on the opera program announced 
for the summer and fall by the national 
broadcasting chain, E.J.A.R. (Ente Italiano 
Audizioni Radiofoniche). This is the sec- 
ond systematic and comprehensive opera bill 
to be broadcast in Italy. In size and inter- 
est it surpasses that of last year, thanks to 
the cultural aims of its organizers, who are 
working with the full approval of the na- 
tional art committee for radio supervision. 
Part of the bill will be put on the air simul- 
taneously from all Italian stations (i.e. 
Milan, Turin, Genoa, Bolzano, Trieste, Flor- 
ence, Rome, Naples and Palermo), and part 
alternately from the northern and southern 
group hook-ups. 

The directive policy as to repertoire is 
based on three cardinal points. The first 
is preference for Italian works. Of the 
fifty-seven operas on the list, only eight are 
foreign. Three of these are Gounod’s 
Philémon et Baucis, Borodin’s Prince Igor, 
and de Falla’s La Vida Breve, the last 
two being Italian premiéres. 

The second is to favor the moderns, offer- 
ing hospitality to worthy native composers 
not produced elsewhere, or infrequently. For 
example, Igino Robbiani, whose robust Anna 
Karenina was admired by radio audiences 
last summer, will be represented by an abso- 
lute novelty, Romanticismo, from Gerolamo 
Rovetta’s play. Other names among those 


Heidelberg Offers a Romantic 


whose operas are least performed are Alfano, 
Casavola, Gasco, Gui, Laccetti, Lattuada, 
Lualdi, Malipiero, Mulé, Parelli, Pedrollo, 
Pizzetti, Respighi, Riccitelli, Selvaggi and 
Vittadini. 

The third point is to compile’ a bill en- 
tirely distinctive from the stereotyped cur- 
rent repertoires of the native opera houses, 
presenting revivals of classics long absent 
from the Italian stage, and selecting among 
the more popular living composers the least 

(Continued on page 10) 


Beaux-Arts Awards Prize 
for Opera House Design 


Richard H. Granelli, twenty-five years 
old, received the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects’ twenty-fifth annual Paris Prize 
in Architecture for his design of an opera 
house, the problem decided upon for the 
competition because of the interest evidenced 
throughout the country in opera house con- 
struction. 

The prize provides transportation to and 
from Europe, tuition and maintenance for 
eighteen months at the Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, with a provisional sec- 
ond period of twelve months of travel or 
continued study at the school or in another 
foreign centre. 

Mr. Granelli was a night student at 
Columbia University, New York University 
and at Mechanics Institute, employed dur- 
ing the day as architectural draftsman. 


National Civic Opera Com- 
pany to Give Season 


The National Civic Opera Company an- 
nounces a 1932-33 season of grand opera, 
under the direction of Francesco Pelosi, to 
open in Philadelphia at the Metropolitan 
Opera House the week of October 24, fol 
lowed by a tour of the United States, Can 
ada and Cuba. 

During the past ten years Mr. Pelosi has 
produced opera in the principal cities of the 
United States, and has included in his per- 
sonnel Bernardo De Muro, Titia Ruffo, 
Giovanni Zenatello, Pasquale Amato, Ric- 
cardo Stracciari and Tamaki Miura. Artists 
are now being engaged for the 1932-33 sea 
son. The operas will be selected from 
Italian, German and French repertoires 


Goethe Delne Awarded 


FRAN KFORT-ON-MAIN. Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, German playwright and opera libret 
tist, has been awarded the 1932 Goethe prize 
of $2,500 given annually by this city for the 
best literary contribution of the year. W. 





season of grand opera. 


the conclusion that, 


of opera during the coming winter. 


is temporary, 


which means that a new 


Stanley Field, secretary and treasurer of the company, 
at his office on June 22 and following the meeting this statement was issued: 


and the impossibility of determining what the 
would not be warranted in proceeding with arrangements for a season 


THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA PULLS 
DOWN THE FLAG 


(By Special Telegram to the 


Musical Courier) 


CuiIcaGo, JUNE 22.—The Chicago Civic Opera Company has abandoned a 1932-33 


called the trustees together 


“After giving the matter most careful consideration, the trustees of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company have definitely but reluctantly come to 
in view of the economic conditions now prevailing 


future may bring, they 


“The resignation of Mr. Samuel Insull as president was accepted and 
no action was taken with reference to electing his successor.” 


It is said that Mr. Field expressed the opinion that the suspension of the company 
and that opera in Chicago has not been abandoned definitely. It is 
also reported that performances will be resumed after a complete reorganization, 
operatic corporation 
present company’s affairs have been liquidated. 
The Musical Courier is in a position to inform its readers that, though $350,000 
had been pledged towards the needed $500,000 guarantee 


will be formed, possibly after the 


fund for the season, and 


though the $150,000 lacking could have been obtained easily, the trustees were afraid 
that many of the pledges would be defaulted and none of them wanted to assume 
personal responsibility for making up the pledges that might not be paid. 

History repeats itself. The trustees of the Chicago Civic Opera Company did not 
show the spirit expected at such a time from Chicago’s leading citizens, nor was the 
city’s “I will” motto demonstrated at the meeting. The white flag was quickly 
hoisted, the trustees laid down on their job and the steam-roller was applied most 
effectively if not painfully. 

In trying times the people must have amusement. Cardinal Mazarin, one of the 
greatest statesmen the world has ever known, was wont to say of the French people, 


Setting for Bach Festival 


Undertaking Reverently Achieved—Paul Hindemith 
Appears in Ensemble 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


HemeLBerG.—I! should like to have an en- 
tire issue of the Musical Courier at my dis- 
posal to give the varied aspects and impres- 
sions of the Bach Festival which was held 
in Heidelberg. June 3, 4 and 5 were days 
of great music, for the most part excellently 
performed; days of historical browsings and 
romantic musings. There was also a night 
of gorgeous pageantry. 

When the Neue Bachgesellschaft chose 
Heidelberg as this year’s festival seat (next 
year in Dortmund), it acted on inspiration, 
an inspiration that Bach lovers will be glad 
to have come again, for where, as in “old” 
Heidelberg, do nature, legend, art and youth 
so happily unite; where else is contemplation 
of the musical masterpieces more serenely 
possible ? 

The exalted name of Johann Sebastian 
was like a new magnet, drawing a surplus 
of hundreds more to this quaint and charm- 
ing heimat, And what a background Heidel- 


berg made for the outpourings of the great 
provincial, 

Radiant with the glow of poetry, Heidel- 
berg felt the new romance of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, for the accomplishment of which 
some of the leading musicians of Germany, 
certainly all the musical forces of Heidel- 
berg, were marshalled into service. Each of 
the concerts was sold out (the phrase has a 
pleasant sound in a time like this), though 
the audiences seemed less international, and 
perhaps more consistently German than on 
some former occasions. The entire festival 
was thus a gratifying public and artistic 
success, 

OpeNING LecrurE AND CANTATAS 

The first day began with a meeting of 
members of the Bachgesellschaft. Annual 
reports were made and then the hall was 
thrown open to a crowd eager to hear Dr. 

(Continued on page 16) 


“If they sing, then they will pay, 
a Richelieu or a Mazarin. 
banished enjoyment, costing the 
bloods of the French aristocracy 


king, 


« 


Cuicaco, Itt., June 28.—The 
purpose. 


presenting opera in Chicago next season. 
Witherspoon, Herbert Johnson, 





and taxes were paid. 
He trusted a foreign banker who closed all attractions and 
queen 
their heads. 
not only for Chicago, but for the bankers of America. 


OTHER COMPANIES MAY GIVE 
(By Special Telegram to the 


Auditorium 
Dame Rumor says opera may be given there next season, but not by the 
Chicago Civic Opera, which is liquidating its accounts, and will very likely pay one 
hundred cents on the dollar to its creditors. 
Among those already mentioned are Herbert 
Martin Beck and Vladimir Rosing. 
have opera next season even if some bankers are afraid of their own shadows. 


XVI did not have 


Louis 


and thousands of the so-called blue 
There is a moral in this little story 


RENE DeEvRIES. 
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Musical Courier) 


Theatre is being renovated for some 


Several managers are making plans for 


Chicago may 


Rene Devries. 











so far is it hidden in 

the mists of history, just when 

the first man received a wage in 
goods or money for making music for the 
joy and pleasure of others. The Bible speaks 
of Jubal, the son of Lamech, who seems to 
have spent all the time he could spare from 
sheep-herding in teaching his children and 
grandchildren the mysteries of harp playing. 
While the record does not say anything 
about him having taught the guitar and 
harmonica, he is nevertheless very seriously 
suspected of being the originator of those 
cow-boy and sheep-herder “bands” we suffer 
today via radio. 

The Scriptures are also authority for the 
information that Laban told Jacob, his uncle, 
that had he known of his departure he would 
have sent him away “with music and song.” 
This is a rather ambiguous statement of 
Laban’s and leaves the reader in somewhat 
of a quandary as to whether he intended to 
cheer his uncle on his journey or whether 
he was so glad to get rid of his relative that 
he would have thrown a party for him as a 
thank offering. King David, we know, was 
a harpist, and it seems to have been the idea 
of his contemporary, the well known critic, 
Saul, that as a musical genius he did not 
amount to much. We gather this from the 
fact that Saul ran David bow-legged after 
listening to his first number. In those days 
riticism took very direct forms of expres- 
sion and a musician whose performance was 
not up to standard was generally informed 
f the fact by having a portion of the audi 
ence endeavor to stick large, shovel-headed 
the nearest part of his anatomy 

The ancient Egyptians and Assyrians un 
doubtedly employed, not only professional 
musicians, but also dancers, tumblers and 
conjurers, as did the Greeks and Romans. 
Such performances were paid for with food 
or clothing, the employers recompensing the 
musicians according to what they were con 
red to be worth. (Present day crooners, 
ire, I understand, still giving thank offer 
ings that this custom has been discontinued.) 
Many of the ancient professionals received 
mly a meal for their trouble. Some of our 
ontemporary endeavor to carry 
out this ancient custom by inviting an artist 
for dinner and then expecting him to go 
hrough his entire musical repertoire to pay 
meal in the manner originated by the 
Tommy Tucker 
Sounps Its 


O one can tell, 


spears into 


side 


hostesses 


for the 
late well known 
MiINSTRELSY Lay 

But it is not until the Saxon era in Eng- 
land that we find the merchant of music 
eginning to come into prominence. At that 
time the wandering minstrel became almost 
a national institution. No petty chieftain 
turned away one of these musical tramps, 
and the main duty of the bard after having a 
neal was to tell the listening world about 
particular wise, noble, and altogether 
wonderful Chief. 

Seated in the great hall with the flickering 
light of the torches fitfully illuminating the 
faces of the assembled company, the bard 
after a few preliminary chords on his harp, 
started a sort of improvised chant reciting 
all the virtues of the Chief and passing 
lightly over his faults in the manner of a 
clergyman at a funeral. Meantime he kept 
a wary eye upon the Chief to see how the 
program was coming through. If the great 
man smiled, all was well, but if a frown 
began to gather upon his brow, the bard 
began to walk, not run, to the nearest exit, 
whence he presently departed (and glad to 
be alive) in a rr ry bad language and 
kitchen utensils, te try his luck with another 
Big Shot a little bit further along the road 
Usually, however, the minstrel went his 
unchallenged. Indeed, so well was he 
ordinarily, that it is written that 
the Saxon king, disguised himself 
as a minstrel and wandered through the 
camp of enemies, the Danes, to study 
their preparations for the next day’s battle 
He told a story here and sang a song there, 
nally leaving with the cheery promise, “I'll 
he seein’ you!” He kept this promise the 
very next day, at which time he called with 
army and entertained the Danes by earn 
estly trying to smite them with a number 
of pieces of very sharp hardware. After 
the battle the Danes who survived, both of 
them, oarés sed their annoyance with Alfred, 
but admitted that the best man and bard, had 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MERCHANTS OF Music THROUGH THE AGES 


Beginnings of Minstrelsy — Tootling Troubadours — Street Entertainers — Bands and Barrel Organs 
— The Radio Intervenes 


By ERNEST HAROLD BARBOUR 


in dignity and position. No longer was he 
a tramp depending for his meals and shelter 
upon the pleasing of some petty chieftain 
with his songs of praise. He was part and 
parcel of the army and the court, with a 
very definite place in the scheme of things. 
It is recorded that at the battle of Hastings 
one Tallifer, a soldier-musician rode into 
battle at the head of the Norman hosts, 
singing his war songs. The subsequent fierce 
charge of the Saxons has been explained by 
some unkind historians as being no more 
than an earnest endeavor upon their part to 
reach Tallifer and give him something to 
sing about. 

During the reign of William’s successor, 
Rufus, one of the most well known and 


“A LEEDLE 


men in England was one 
king’s minstrel, who founded 
the famous St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 
London in 1123. The hospital is still one 
of the greatest in the Kingdom after more 
than eight hundred years of service. 

To the Norman age belongs also the 
“minstrel de luxe” or troubadour. Those 
men were generally persons of wealth and 
position who took to a wandering life for 
the sheer love of it. Followed by a whole 
retinue of jugglers, singers and servants, 
the troubadours would show up on the other 
side of the family moat and demand admit- 


well beloved 
Rahere, the 


at-arms had just eaten the last loaf of bread 
in the house, or there had been a minstrel 
troupe there the day before yesterday. If 
none of these excuses availed he would turn 
the archers loose and shoot arrows all over 
the surrounding scenery until the minstrels 
evaporated into the middle distance. 


VAGABOND VIRTUOSI 


Like most of the other arts and crafts of 
that day minstrelsy began, about this time, 
to be troubled by charlatans and men who 
used what small musical art they possessed 
as a cover for fraud and crime of all sorts. 
In the reign of Edward II, about the year 
1315, a special ordinance was issued against 
these people, who were informed gently, but 


GERMAN BAND” 


firmly, that if they did not cease their un- 
lawful practices they would soon find them- 
selves attending a necking party where the 
second member used a sharp axe. This 
alarmed the genuine musicians who took 
counsel as how best to avoid being mixed 
up with impostors, and eventually led to the 
forming of guilds or fraternities, the first 
known appearance of a musicians’ union. 
The members of these guilds wore a special 
dress indicating their profession. 

The most famous of these organizations 
was that of the Beverley Minstrels, or “The 
High Court of the Minstrelles of Beverley,” 





He sways 





Shepherd’s Flute 


Tending alone his little flock 

In meadows sweet and green, 

He saw the high white clouds go by, 
Earth’s pageant in between. 

He knew no way to voice his thoughts 
Save in his melody, 

But with his lips pressed to his flute 
His music set him free. 

He dances with the high white 
He flies on eagle’s wings; 
with winds in pliant trees; 
As wild birds sing, he sings. 

Only a little bamboo flute 

Pierced to an octave’s scant control, 
Yet, when he plays, he seems to know 
And feel all music’s soul. 


clouds ; 


Lity STRICKLAND. 








tance to the castle so that they might en- 
tertain the inmates, or residents, according to 
how you feel about any one who would 
voluntarily live in a stone ice-box of that 
sort. The major-domo, mounting the wall, 
would roar excuses; the lady of the house 
was suffering with the vapors, or the men- 


as their official title read. By the time 
Henry VI sat upon the English throne, this 
particular organization had become very 
powerful. They held great competitions to 
which minstrels came from all parts of the 
kingdom, and to have been named by the 
High Court of Beverley was, to a gleeman 
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or minstrel, the acme of success and a sure 
and undeniable proof of his skill. When 
the Church of St. Mary was built the Bev- 
erley Minstrels made sure that posterity 
would remember them by making the Church 
a present of a great pillar, upon which was 
carved a portrait of three members of the 
guild wearing their peculiar uniform and 
playing upon their several instruments. All 
of the musicians pictured have an expression 
of great pain, as though they could hardly 
bear to listen to each other. 

Some centuries later, in the thirty-ninth 
year of the reign of the red-headed Queen 
Elizabeth, minstrelsy seems to have fallen 
from its high estate. We judge this because 
we find that an edict had been issued against 
“vagabones, minstrelles and beggars” and 
was being enforced with great severity about 
that time. Any poor musician who tooted 
the Carolina Moon of that period or some 
similar ditty upon his flute was boiled in oil, 
which, we should imagine, was calculated 
to take his mind from his music and give 
him something else to think about. How- 
ever, you can’t keep a good thing down. By 
the time of Charles I, street entertainment 
was going along as merrily as ever. Then 
the sour visaged Cromwell cut off King 
Charles’ head, and the poor minstrels had 
to hunt cover once more. In 1656, Cromwell 
issued an ordinance against “fiddlers and 
minstrelles” and this gave the final blow to 
minstrelsy as such, 

At Fresco ENTERTAINERS 

In the eighteenth century there were many 
street musicians and entertainers, especially 
at the frequent great fairs. But they were 
no more the improvising poets and skillful 
musicians of the minstrel type. The harp 
and flute had given way to a small mechani- 
cal organ, played with a crank and carried 
by a ribbon about the player’s neck. This 
instrument of torture was known as a 
“hurdy-gurdy.” In time the ears of the pub- 
lic became accustomed to this noise and 
something louder had to be invented. The 
“barrel-organ” was the answer. These were 
large and square in shape and: supported by 
a single stick which rested upon the ground 
and held the weight of the instrument while 
the owner was playing it. The barrel-organ 
lasted for a good many years. It was gen- 
erally operated by a shabby, but smiling 
Italian, and as an extra portion of the enter- 
tainment, he carried with him a small, moth- 
eaten monkey, attired in a red coat and 
about four million fleas. 

The piano organ, so-called, and the Ger- 
man “mud-gutter” band were about the 
last of the goodly companies of wandering 
entertainers. The first of these was a large 
organ on wheels, which played the popular 
songs of the day with the most weird vari- 
ations. They generally carried an extra 
attraction in the way of a small, moving 
panorama of highly colored pictures, or some 
moving wax figures. The pictures were in- 
ped of a patriotic cast, and represented 
George Washington wearing a blue coat 
and a remarkably red nose, calling upon his 
valiant army of three men to charge an im- 
pregnable fortress held by some thousands of 
British redcoats ; or Abraham Lincoln, tastily 
dressed in a frock coat seemingly made from 
sheet iron and wearing a ten gallon top-hat, 
beating some forty pound shackles from a 
grateful slave with a small tack hammer. 
The wax figures were usually those of a 
fiddler, sawing jerkily at his instrument, or 
a man at a table eating a plate of beans with 
a knife, one bean at a time. The diner’s 
manners were open to criticism, but his tech- 
nic was simply wonderful. 

The German band played up one street 
and down another to the excruciating dis- 
comfort of the residents, and generally con- 
sisted of from three to five men. It seemed 
to be absolutely necessary that the biggest 
and fattest man played a fife, while the 
smallest and thinnest one played a huge 
tuba. After a collection by the leader, the 
band would adjourn to the nearest saloon 
to spend the money, and one could always 
tell how long they had worked by the de- 
creasing accuracy and ensemble of the music. 

All these have gone. In this modern age, 
a mechanical performer, through the magic 
of tubes and wire, brings to the smallest 
hamlet the delightful strains of world fa- 
mous symphony orchestras, and has rele- 
gated the street performer and the minstrel 
to the limbo of forgotten things. 
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Jeritza Electrifies Vast Throng on 


Vienna’s Famous Sporting Ground 


Thousands of Countrymen See Her for First Time—She Also 
Brings Boccaccio to Opera—An American Goethe— 
Two New Dancers Headed for America. 


ViENNA.—Vienna’s festival weeks have 
commenced—unofficially, at least—with the 
long announced and widely heralded first 
open-air concert by Maria Jeritza. This 
event, though not part of the program prop- 
er, was yet a suitable opening for what is 
intended as a festival for the masses, and 
the happy chronological coincidence which 
placed Jeritza’s appearance on the eve of the 
opening was a welcome one indeed. 

This concert may not have been an event 
to those who can afford to hear the soprano 
in her own environment, in opera or in a 
concert hall. To the masses, however, it was 
a rare opportunity to see the wellnigh legen- 
dary diva in person and to hear her, if only 
through the medium of a _loud-speaker. 
Vienna, unlike New York or Hollywood, 
cannot boast of an acoustically satisfactory 
stadium, much less a “bowl.” Here the 
rather prosaic surroundings were the sport- 
ing grounds on Hohe Warte; yet in an at- 
mosphere redolent of football, amid candy 
vendors and “hot Wienies,” Jeritza managed 
to remain Jeritza, and to please the crowd 
with operatic arias but still more with popu- 
lar operetta hits. 

The audience—newspaper estimates vary 
between 7,000 and 30,000—was electrified, 
and large enough at any rate to gladden the 
heart of the prima donna who, for this oc- 
casion, was her own financial backer and 
impresario. So she reaped glory, and a 
more tangible reward as well, in large 
quantities. 

Jeritza’s AND Bopanzky’s Boccaccio 


At the Staatsoper, too, Jeritza was the 
man of the hour, if the metaphor be per- 
missible in connection with the boy’s part 
that she plays in Boccaccio. New York 
has seen her in the role, but it was a novelty 
for Vienna and was anticipated with great 
curiosity. Though opinions differ on Artur 
Bodanzky’s revision of Suppé’s score—not- 
ably in regard to the secco recitatives, which 
replace the spoken dialogue of the original 
and make the whole performance rather 
heavy and slow—the general view was that 
Jeritza rarely has had a part so suited to 
her particular talents. 

Another outstanding event at the Opera 
was the reappearance of Maria Németh in 
what is universally considered her best role, 
namely Puccini’s Turandot. Few other parts 
offer such opportunities for the display of 
her electrifying and seemingly unlimited top 
register. In it the natural sincerity of her 
acting also shows to great advantage. Her 
partner, as at the premiére, was Jan Kie- 
pura, still gifted with his brilliant tenor. 


GortHe A L’AMERICAIN 


The Volksoper once more has succumbed 
to the lure of operetta, this time with a re- 
vival of Lehar’s Friederike. Alfred Pic- 
caver, ex-favorite tenor of the Staatsoper, 


is singing the role of Goethe with a piquant 
display of American accent, which is rather 
confusing in the character of the great Ger- 
man classic poet. Kathe Dorsch, the Berlin 
actress, is the bright star of the performance 
with her really touching portrayal of the 
heroine. Franz Lehar is conducting the pro- 
duction. 

At the Theatre an der Wien, another bio- 
graphical operetta is now in full course. The 
hero is not a German poet, but an equally 
historical personage—Count Sandor, the fa- 
mous rider and sportsman of his age. The 
play is called The Devil’s Rider and Emerich 
Kalman is its composer. The libretto is the 
weak spot of the show; it is neither suf- 
ficiently funny nor sufficiently interesting, al- 
though the stage is populated with historical 
personages from Count Metternich, the great 
diplomatist of his age, downward. 

In the music of the play, Kalman shows 
himself to be still the grand old man of Vien- 
nese operetta. While Lehar has long since 
yielded to pseudo-operatic ambitions not al- 
ways happily fulfilled, Kalman still scatters 
real operetta tunes about him, tunes Hun- 
garian, Viennese and Spanish, as the case 
may ; always inspired, compelling and 
excellently scored. The production is first- 
rate, with Hubert Marischka in the title role 
and Lil Dagover, Hollywood's “exotic,” the 
Empress. 

ON WITH THE DANCE 


La Argentina and Mary Wigman, the lead- 
ing priestesses of two different aspects of 
choreographic art, have stayed away from 
Vienna this season, much to our regret. In- 
stead we had, at short intervals, two young 
dancers no less vastly differing in the aspects 
of their work: Niddy Impekoven and Gret 
Palucca. Both, it is said, are scheduled for 
appearance in America next season, and 
both are sure to interest their publics. 
Palucca is severe, abstract, unsentimental ; 
acrobatic more than choreographic. When 
she does a Viennese waltz, it ceases to be 
Viennese and is almost no longer a waltz. 

Impekoven is Palucca’s antithesis in every 
respect. With her, dancing is a matter of 
poetry, harmony, beauty and feeling. Her 
interpretations of Mozart's music personify 
Mozart caught in motion. Her little humor- 
ous scenes are amusing and yet touching 
through their apparent quality of underlying 
sentiment. She is a whimsical poetess of 
dance. 

AN UN-VIENNESE QUARTET 

In the chamber music field, the Kolisch 
Quartet again exhibited their astounding 
musicianship and brilliance. Their playing 
without notes has ceased to be a source of 
wonderment and now seems quite natural. 
Here, at home, this Viennese quartet is 
perhaps less completely accepted than any- 
where else. Their playing of the great 





Capacity Audiences Attend 
Zoo Opera Performances 


Tannhiauser and Faust Presented During Second Week 


Cincinnati, O.—Capacity audiences are 
attending the performances of the Cincin- 
nati Zoo Opera. They include distinguished 
musicians from other cities, and enthusiasm 
has been at a very high pitch on every 
occasion. 

Tannhauser and Faust were the operas of 
the second week, both well sung and staged 
and loudly applauded. Forrest Lamont gave 
perhaps his finest portrayal of Tannhauser 
(he is in splendid voice this summer), ris- 
ing to great dramatic heights in the last 
scene and bringing to it an intensity of 
emotion. Myrna Sharlow’s opulent soprano 
was beautiful as Elizabeth and her inter- 
pretation was highly effective, especially in 
her singing of Dich teure Halle and the 
prayer. Fred Patton, as Wolfram, was never 
in better voice and has never before brought 
such intensity of feeling to this part. 
Herbert Gould (the dignified Landgrave) 
carried off honors, as he does in every role 
he essays. Beauty of tone, fine character- 
ization and conscientious effort mark this 
singer. Coe Glade assumed the part of 
Venus, a trying one for the contralto but 
one in which her rich voice, with its re- 
markable range, made a never-to-be- forgot- 
ten impression on her hearers. The ballet 
in the opening scene was admirably handled. 

The famous septet ia the first act, sung 
by Gould, Patton, Cavadore, Treash, Cervi 
and Pugh, with Lamont was one of the 
highlights of the performance and won a 
prolonged ovation, as did the pageant scene 


in the castle hall, gorgeous in its magnificent 
costuming and brilliant singing. 

Faust, with Molitore in the title role; 
Picchi as Mephistopheles; Royer as Valen- 
tine; Leola Turner as Marguerite, elicited 
great approval, plaudits breaking through 
again and again before the conductor’s 
baton signalled the end of an aria or scene. 
The house was wildly enthusiastic and had 
every right to be, for never before has this 
opera been given here so_ effectively. 
Molitore’s singing of Faust was the essence 
of artistry. Picchi is a superb artist, and 
made Mephistopheles a distinct dramatic 
and vocal creation. There could be no one 
better in the part. Joseph Royer (Valen- 
tine) sang unusually well and distinguished 
himself with his clear diction and beauty 
of tone. 

Leola Turner again scored a success, this 
time as Marguerite. She is a newcomer to 
the company, but is welcomed warmly for her 
beauty of voice, and intelligent delineation of 
each role. The Jewel Song was a gem of 
vocal and dramatic charm, and Miss Turner 
rose to great heights in the prison scene. 
Helen Ornstein, as Siebel, also carried off 
honors and we are anxious to hear her in 
a more prominent part. Ruth Lewis sang 
Martha with abandon and promises to be 
another valuable addition to the company. 
Louis John Johnen, a member of the com- 
pany for the past eleven years, sang Wagner 
with clear diction and fine tone. Isaac Van 
Grove conducted M. D 
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Viennese classics—Schubert, for instance— 
sounds nowhere more unfamiliar, more “un- 
Viennese,” so to speak, than here. But the 
Kolisches do not mind, and cling to their 
basic ideal of “objectivity.” Far more in 
keeping with the traditional Viennese con- 
ception of chamber music was the Liége 
Quartet, an excellent organization which con- 
tinues the well established chamber music 
tradition of its native Belgium. 

Simon Pullman, head of the chamber 
music class of the Neues Wiener Konser- 
vatorium, was initiator and organizer 
of a notable series of concerts which 
gave a short cut through the chamber music 
of many countries. Pupils of Pullman’s 
class were the executants, but many of them 
turned out to be full-fledged artists. The 
series was interesting and successful and re- 
flected credit upon Pullman and upon the 
Konservatorium as well. 

SINGERS 


With concerts getting scarce and the end 
of the season drawing near, it still remains 
to record a number of recitals of recent 
weeks. Among the new singers we heard 
Wanda de Werminska, heralded as the 
Polish Jeritza, and living up to that title as 
regards her lovely blond hair and bright 
blue eyes. Her voice is beautiful and soft in 
the lower and middle register but often un- 
certain in the top range. 

Hedda Kux, excellent Viennese soprano, 
may proudly count herself among the very 
few young singers who have the secret of 
true Lieder style. Moreover, she is a master 
in building interesting programs. The 
novelty of her concert was Krenek’s new 
song cycle, Durch die Nacht—music with a 
depth of feeling and sincerity of purpose 
hardly to be suspected in the flippant creator 
of Jonny Spielt Auf. Mme. Kux sang these 
songs with a magnificent musicianship which 
seemed to mock their intricate difficulties. 

An interesting new singer was Mary Noel 
a young American soprano from Paris, who 
showed eminent taste as well as courage in 
the choice of her program. Her Hindemith 
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songs were beautifully done, and her De- 
bussy had all the «finish and repose that 
could be desired. 

Another American singer, 
from California, pre sented himself with 
great success in recital. His is a fine bass- 
baritone which he uses with knowledge and 
taste and which was heard to great ad- 
vantage in German, Italian, French and 
English songs. 

Another newcomer was Maria Kramer, 
small of figure and big of voice, who has a 
lovely contralto and knows how to make the 
most of it. Franz Steiner, Vienna’s “clas- 
sic” master of Lieder singing, is too familiar 
an artist to call for additional comment. 
Richard Strauss discovered him and Steiner 
has more than fulfilled the hopes of the 
great composer. 


Alfide Wylmar, 


PIANISTS 

Ralph Lawton, an American hailing direct 
from Paris, was successfully heard in a 
piano recital. He played a big program 
comprising many schools of music and 
proved himself at home in every one of 
them. Notably in the moderns (Scriabin), 
Lawton revealed himself as a pianist who 
has to be reckoned with. 

Walter Landauer, Vienna’s “King of 
Jazz,” is no less brilliant as an interpreter 
of Chopin or Beethoven than he is of the 
music of Gershwin or Johann Strauss. 
Strauss waltzes, in particular, we have not 
heard played here with a more caressing 
touch, a more subtle, swaying finesse than 
Landauer gives them, since the days of the 
late Alfred Grinfeld. 

A new piarist, and one who apparently 
has come to stay, is Karol Szreter. He 
hails from Poland and seems destined to 
continue the line of great pianists in whom 
that happy country is so prolific. Szreter 
has been signally successful in other capitals 
before, and Vienna had but to concur in the 
verdict of the rest. From the manner in 
which he was received, it is a safe bet that 
his name soon will be a household word in 
Vienna. PauL BECHERT. 








15,000 Hear Opening Concert 
at the Lewisohn Stadium 


Willem van Hoogstraten Inaugurates Fifteenth Annual New 
York Season — Adolph Lewisohn Extols Summer Series 


A solid mass of humanity, numbering 
15,000, the utmost capacity of the great 
Lewisohn Stadium, greeted Conductor Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten and the summer Phil- 
harmonic Symphony at the opening concert 
of the eight week series of concerts. This 
record-sized audience was rapturous in its 
reception of all the offerings. The leader 
and the orchestra proved worthy of this in- 
tense cordiality, traversing a substantial pro- 
gram. Noble tone quality and warmth of 
spirit marked the interpretation of the Bee- 
thoven fifth symphony, the Wagner Meister- 
singer prelude, Mendelssohn's Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music, the First Hungarian 
Rhapsody of Liszt, Strauss’ Voices of Spring 
and, as an encore, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song 
of India. 

The speech made by Adolph Lewisohn, 
honorary chairman of the Stadium Con- 
certs Committee, follows in part: 


“Tt gives me great pleasure to again greet 
this interesting audience at the opening of 
the fifteenth season of the Stadium Concerts. 
The public continues to show increasing in- 
terest in these concerts and every effort is 
being made by the management to provide 
the best music for the benefit of the New 
Yorkers who stay in town during the sum- 
mer as well as visitors to New York. We 
are gratified to be able to attract the large 
audiences that attend these concerts and to 
have been able to secure the best musical 
talent. As usual we have been able to 
engage the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra for this season, a splendid orchestra, so 
that we can promise excellent concerts as 
heretofore. 

“The Stadium Concerts this season will 
again be given every night for eight weeks, 
as in previous years. Mr. Willem van 
Hoogstraten and Mr. Albert Coates will be 
the conductors, each conducting for four 
weeks, and I am glad to say that the pros- 
pects of another successful season are most 
excellent. 


“T regard it a great privilege to be able 
to render this service to the people of New 
York and particularly gratifying to be able 
to offer these splendid concerts to ever-in- 
creasing audiences, thus giving them the 
opportunity to enjoy at moderate prices the 
highest grade of music in the open air 
amid these beautiful surroundings. Mr. 
Lawrence Gilman will write the program 
notes as heretofore. 

“The Stadium Concerts have proven to 
be a great success and a great boon to music 
lovers. They help greatly to make New 
York attractive. These concerts afford 
many people in this city the opportunity to 
hear and enjoy the great works of the 


they otherwise might not 
The programs will contain 
attractive and special features to be an- 
nounced later. The same moderate admis- 
sion prices will prevail as heretofore. The 
policy which was inaugurated last year of 
making the program notes fuller and the 
programs larger in sizé and more elabor- 
ate will be continued, as well as the policy 


masters, which 
be able to do. 


WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN 
of giving the programs with the program 
notes free of charge. 

“It is my earnest hope that these concerts 
will continue to be successful, give pleasure, 
recreation and education to large audiences 
who are appreciative of the best quality of 
music, and continue to add to the attractive- 
ness of New York for those who stay in 
the city during the summer. Not only the 
large audience which attends but also the 
much larger audience listening in on the 
radio throughout the country will be bene 
fited by the influence of the good music given 
at these concerts. I hope you will attend 
as many of the concerts as you can and 
that you will derive the greatest benefit and 
enjoyment from them.” A, H. 
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MUSICAL 


Paris Honors Glazounoff; 
Marcel Stern Wins Prize 


La Argentina, Horowitz and Segovia Attract Large 
Audiences : 


Paris.—In celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the musical career of the Rus- 
sian composer Alexander Glazounoff, a 
concert of his works was given in the Salle 
Gaveau, June 5. Glazounoff, who was for 
many years director of the Imperial Con- 
servatory of St. Petersburg, has made his 
home in Paris since 1929. The concert was 
of particular interest, not only for marking 
an anniversary, but in that the program 
chosen illustrated the composer’s genius in 
the more intimate forms of composition. 
Gala festivals of his orchestral, ballet and 
operatic works will be given here next 
autumn, preparations for which are already 
under way. 

The anniversary performance was both an 
artistic and society event, the organization 
committee containing such mames_= as 
Princesse d’Altenbourg, Mmes. Aulagnon, 
Apostol, Bienaimé, Dumesnil, Figner, Kouz- 
netzoff-Massenet, Therése Lechetitsky, 
Louis Masson, Princess de _ Polignac, 
Jacques Rouché, Ganna Walska, MM. 
Adjemoff, Aulagnon, de Basil, Pablo Casals, 
Steiman, Emil Cooper, Alfred Cortot, Paul 
Dukas, Gordon, ’ Inghelbrecht, Kachouk, 
Kamenka, Kamensky, Kovaleff, Margoulies, 
Comte de Saint Martin, Louis Masson, 
Nicolas Medtner, Pierre Monteux, Pome- 
rantzeff, Prokofieff, Henry Rabaud, Rach- 
maninoff, Sabaneeff, Irving Schwerké, 
Schmuller, Prince Volkonsky and Prince 
Zeretelli. 

The program comprised works for organ, 
piano, cello, harp and voice, performed by 
Mmes. Hélene Sadovenne and Héléne Frey 
(sopranos); Gutman Sisters (harp trio) ; 
Marianne Gonitch (soprano); Héléne 
Glasounova (piano); MM. Saint Martin 
(organ) ; Ritch (tenor) ; Tzessevitch (bari- 
tone) ; Labinsky (pianist); Andreff (violin- 
ist); the Kedroff Vocal Quartet and the 
chorus of the Opera Russe a Paris. 

La ARGENTINA 

La Argentina’s appearance at the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées brought out a crowd 
that filled every seat and strapontin in the 
house. Mme. Argentina had only to appear 


to be greeted by prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause. Wearing stunning and picturesque 
costumes, dancing and rattling her castanets 
to tunes excellently played by pianist Louis 
Galve, the dancer kept her admirers en- 
chanted throughout the evening. 

There were Cordoba, Puerta de Tierra 
(Classic Bolero), Almeria, Malaguena 
er de poissons), Cuba (Rumba), by 
Albeniz; Deux Danses, by Pittaluga; Al- 
legrias et Tango, by Ballesteros- Romero, 
guitar accompaniment by Salvador Balles- 
teros; Danse du Feu, by de Falla and La 
Corrida, by Valverde. Rounds of applause 
followed each number, and besides answer- 
ing innumerable recalls, Argentina sometimes 
was obliged to repeat her dances. Needless 
to say, ovations were in order at the end of 
the seéance, the crowd lingering to cheer 
until the curtain was finally rung down. 


VLADIMIR Horow1Tz 


Vladimir Horowitz, who always draws a 
crowd in these parts, gave a Chopin-Liszt 
recital in the Théatre des Champs Elysées 
recently. The Horowitz technic and style 
are too well known to need mention here, 
and suffice it to say that he was eminently 
successful, answered numerous recalls and 
had to add encores galore at the end of the 
program. 

Anpres SEGOVIA 

Andrés Segovia, genial exponent of the 
guitar, charmed a large audience in the 

Salle Gaveau with his playing of pieces by 
Visée, Kellner, Weiss, Bach, Haydn, Ponce, 
Turina, Roussel, Granados and Albeniz. The 
delicacy and refinement of his art and the 
variety of tonal and instrumental effects he 
produces make Segovia’s interpretations ut- 
terly effective. His readings of a prelude and 
gavotte by Bach, and minuet by Haydn were 
mates for ‘their grace and style. The 
audience gave prolonged applause after each 
number and obliged Segovia to add encores. 


ANOTHER Prize FoR MARCEL STERN 


Marcel Stern, winner of the first violin 
prize of the Paris Conservatory for 1931, 
has just been awarded the first prize of the 
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Association Amicale des Priz de Violon du 
Conservatoire de Paris for 1932. M. Stern 
was heard in a recital (sponsored by the or- 
ganization) at the Salle Gaveau, where he 
offered a program of works by Tessarini, 
Tartini-Kreisler, Bach, Ravel, Szymanow- 
ski-Kochanski and de Falla. He displayed 
a capable technic, warm tone and consider- 
able feeling for style and form. He was 
heartily applauded by a capacity audience 
and played several encores. Eugene Wagner 
was the excellent accompanist. 
OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Another prize-winner is Alexandre Unin- 
sky, young Russian pianist who walked off 
with the Grand Prize of the Chopin Inter- 
national Competition at Warsaw last March. 
In an all-Chopin progam at the Salle Pleyel, 
he scored a good success, the audience 
warmly applauding and calling for repeats 
and extras. M. Uninsky has singing tone, 
competent technic and brilliant rather than 
poetic feeling. 

The Lener String Quartet has come to 
town for a series of six concerts expounding 
the evolution of chamber music. Works by 
Purcell, Richter, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Franck, 
Borodin and Debussy are indicated. In the 
quintets, the Leners will be assisted by MM. 
Blanpain (viola); Bartsch (cello); Nanny 
(contra-bass); Vacellier (clarinet) ; Grand- 
maison (bassoon); and Reumont (cornet). 
Two concerts have been given already, at- 
tended by- large and enthusiastic audiences 
warmly appreciative of the beauty and ro- 
mantic style of the interpretations. 

Other interesting musical events were 
recitals by Lucienne Tragin and Maurice 
Eisenberg. Appearing at the Salle Lena, 
Mile. Tragin, soprano of La Monnaie, Brus- 
sels, did excellent work in a program of La 
Belle Meuniére, by Schubert, Cing Poémes 
de Max Jacob, by Poulenc ‘and Le Vilain 
Petit Canard, by Prokofieff. Fernande De 
Smet was the accompanist. Maurice Eisen- 
berg, cellist, playing in the Ecole Normale, 
accompanied by Felix Hupka, offered con- 
certo in B flat major (Boccherini) ; sonata 

F major (Brahms); Choral (Bach- 
Kodaly); Sérénade (Samazeuilh), Sicili- 
enne, Papillon (Fauré); and sonata in D 
major (Locatelli), in which he advantage- 
ously revealed brilliant tone, finished technic 
and interpretative ability. His readings of 
Boccherini and Brahms were especially ef- 
fective. The large audience fecalled Eisen- 
berg between numbers and demanded en- 
cores at the end of the recital. 

Paris BreEvITiEs 

Walter Rummel, pianist, is organizing a 
summer school, July and August, on the 
French Riviera. 

Elinor Marlo, American mezzo, has been 
in Paris and is now on a vacation tour in 
Holland and Germany. 

Lucille Meusel, of the Chicago Opera, 
has just finished her season at Liége, and 
proposes to spend the summer in America. 
Harry Blank, Philadelphia baritone, is doing 
some special summer work in Paris. 

The Paris Opéra, under repairs, is com- 
pletely hidden under a network of scaffold- 
ing. 

Gustave Morales, Cuban composer, has 
come back to Paris after more than a year 
in northern Africa. 

Lucien Fugere, over eighty, is still sing- 
ing in opera, and is a big drawing card. 

It is rumored that Francis Planté, French 
pianist, now ninety-three, may give a re- 
cital in Paris next season. 

The Pasdeloup Orchestra (Rhené-Baton 
conductor) realized a profit this season of 
over a million francs. 

IrvVING SCHWERKE. 


Figueroa Brothers in Porto Rico 


San Juan, Porto Rico—The Figuerca 
Brothers, who are vac ationing with relatives 
here, gave a joint recital at the Municipal 
Theatre on June 10. The program opened 
with the Vivaldi concerto in A minor for 
two violins, performed by José and Kachiro 
Figueroa, accompanied by the string sec- 
tion of an orchestra under the direction of 
Jesus Figueroa, father of the instrumental- 
ists. Kachiro Figueroa, accompanied by his 
brother Narciso at the piano, played violin 
solos by La Folia, Corelli, Kreisler, Ravel, 
Boulanger and Szymanowski, with a Span- 
ish dance by de Falla, as encore. 

Narciso Figueroa contributed piano solos 
by Bach-Tausig, Chopin, Debussy and de 
Falla. The enthusiastic listeners demanded 
encores, and the pianist offered Chopin and 
de Falla numbers. The orchestra played 
Ravel’s Bolero, heard in San Juan for the 
first time. Finally, José Figueroa presented 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, with Narciso 
Figueroa at the piano. The large audience 
received this number warmly and would not 
leave the hall until the two violinists had 
played an arrangement of Alma Sublime, a 
Porto Rican dance. Oe 


Hadley to Be Guest Conductor at 
Robin Hood Dell Concerts 


Henry Hadley will be guest conductor at 
the Robin Hood Dell concerts during the 
week of July 12 with the Philadelphia Or- 
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chestra. Two of his new works are to be 
played for the first time anywhere: Bel- 
shazzar (chorus, soli and orchestra), pre- 
sented in conjunction with the Strawbridge 
and Clothier Chorus of Philadelphia; and 
his new San Francisco suite. The overture, 
Alma Mater, also will be heard. 

Dr. Hadley conducted an orchestra com- 
posed of members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, at the annual Norwalk, Conn., 
concert, June 26. 


Chorus of 2,000 to Sing at 
Buffalo Centennial 


Rose Bampton to Be Soloist 


BurraLo, N. Y.—The cast for William 
Dodd Chenery’s music drama, Deliverance, 
to be presented as one of the programs of 
the centennial celebration, has been an- 
nounced: Catherine Van Alstyne, Emilie Hal- 
lock, Florence Reid, Geraldine Ulrich, Isabel 
Tardiff, Harriet Shire, William Thomas, 
Warren Hardy, Herbert Heberly, Edwin 
3oettger, Howard Zwickey, George Torge, 
Richard Siebold and Frank Maguire. A 
chorus of 2,000 voices and seventy-seven 
players in the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
will participate. Walter Peak has been act- 
ing as pianist for all the rehearsals. At 
the orchestra concerts given during the cen- 
tennial period, soloists will be former Buf- 
falo artists—Edna Zahm and Rose Bamp- 
ton. 

R. Leon Trick, chairman of the artist 
evening recitals of the Chromatic Club, an- 
nounces an excellent series for next season— 
Dan Gridley, Ernest Hutcheson and Ruth 
Breton. 

The committee arranging the Sunday eve- 
ning ensemble concerts have completed plans 
for six programs, beginning in November, 
at the home of Mrs. Walter R. Lord, when 
Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht in its original 
form, as a string sextet, is to be played. 
There will be also a group of modern songs, 
with string accompaniment. The commit- 
tee comprises Margaret Adsit Barrell, Mary 
Gail Clark, Robert Hustader. Agnes Mil- 
"ty Elizabeth Perry and Eva Rauten- 


7. John Leonard Eckel presented sev- 
eral of her pupils in a violin recital at her 
residence-studio. All the performers ac- 
quitted themselves with credit, the advanced 
students evidencing serious study, combined 
with talent and good training. The accom- 
panists, Mrs. Schultz, Mrs. Lee and Mrs. 
Kress, merited their share of the audience’s 
applause. Helen Dutch, an Eckel advanced 
pupil, is to give a recital program shortly. 

Jane Showerman McLeod introduced a 
number of advanced piano pupils in recital 
at her residence, the program of standard 
compositions being performed admirably and 
received enthusiastically by the listeners. 
Mrs. McLeod’s students reflect her fine 
teaching. 

Marguerite G. Davison’s studio was filled 
for the piano recital by her advanced pupil, 
Alfireda Jacobs, whose progress in the past 
season has been outstanding. Miss Jacobs’ 
program of compositions by Bach, Palm- 
gren, Dett, Ibedt, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Debussy and 
Moszkowski, was played excellently, and 
compliments were showered upon both teach- 
er and student at its conclusion. 

Henry M. Hoffman gave two musicales 
at the Town Club recently, a large class of 
his piano pupils taking part with much suc- 
cess., From the youngest to the more ad- 
vanced students, the average of attainment 
was high. 

Mildred Pearl Kelling arranged a musi- 
cal travelogue in which a number of her 
pupils appeared. The unique and interesting 
program was divided into sections: the start 
at the airport, through France, Italy, Nor- 
way, |Poland, Germany and return to Amer- 
ica, appropriate compositions being played 
under these headings. The pupils performed 
creditably, and the audience was gratified 
with the novel entertainment, which was 
given in the Grosvenor Library Music Room. 

Julia Jeanette Jennings issued invitations 
to a piano recital by her students in the 
Grosvenor Library Music Room, those par- 
ticipating greatly pleasing the audience. 

Mary Larned’s pupil, Lucille Crawford, 
gave an excellent and varied program of 
piano solos in Miss Larned’s studio. She 
played effectively, displaying innate ability 
and sincerity. 

Martina Bement Baker, soprano, of Wil- 
liamsville, has made successful appearances 
before the Democratic Club of One Thou- 
sand Women, the German Club of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, the Jeffersonian Club, the 
League of Women Voters, at the Consistory, 
Technical High School, and the Rotary 
Club. 

Piano and violin pupils of Winifred and 
Hortense Beck were introduced in two eve- 
ning recitals, a large number of students 
appearing in the varied programs. 

A recital by several piano pupils of Emilie 
Yoder Davis was held at Lafayette Com- 
munity House. Mrs. Davis’ teaching ability 
was evidenced in the results obtained. 

3 oe 
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Covent Garden and Beecham 
Planning Combine in London 


(Continued from page 5) 


Whether the change is altogether for the 
better may be doubted. It is reported that 
next winter she probably will appear for 
the first time as Isolde, and judgment may 
be suspended till then. 

The orchestral playing during the four 
weeks was on the whole well up to standard, 
but never rose above it. The weak spot 
throughout was the brass, which must have 
given the conductor some very bad moments. 
Several very odd things happened to the 
scenery in the final scene of G0otterdam- 
merung. 

BatLet Fottows OPERA 

The Camargo Society started an ambi- 
tious season of ballet as soon as the curtain 
had fallen at Covent Garden. The most im- 
portant item in its program so far has been 
Vaughan Williams’ Job, which is called “a 
masque for dancing, invented by Geoffrey 
Keynes.” Its scenery and costumes are de- 
signed, after Blake’s illustrations to the 
Book of Job, by Gwendoline Raverat. The 
outstanding features were the impressive 
miming and the agility of the British-born 
Anton Dolin in the part of Satan. The 
choreography by Ninette de Valois accords 
well with the austerity of Vaughan 
Williams’ music. But there is a risk that 
ie cia choreographers, in trying to avoid 

clasical conventions in ballet, may 9 
up in their stead a convention equally soul- 
destroying. The orchestra under Constant 
Lambert did’ excellent work, and Vaughan 
Williams’ music improves vastly on ac- 
quaintance. 

In complete contrast are the somewhat 
faded charms of Tschaikowsky’s Le Lac des 
Cygnes, of which the second act was given. 
In this Olga Spessiva’s classical dancing 
was exquisite. Spike Hughes’ High Yel- 
low, with choreography by Buddy Bradley, 
is an interesting experiment in jazz, naked 
and unashamed. It has splendid vitality and 
is a good stimulant to jaded nerves. Hughes, 
by the way, is the son of Herbert Hughes, 
music critic of the London Daily Telegraph. 
On the stage the most attractive incident 
was the dancing of Alicia Markova, who 
also scored heavily in The Enchanted Grove, 
with music by Maurice Ravel, and a prelude 
of Debussy, orchestrated by Ravel. In this 
Lydia Lopokova awakened memories of the 
great days of Diaghileff, displaying her un- 
equalled talent for parody to the delight of 
the audience. 

The conducting has been shared by Con- 
stant Lambert and Sir Thomas Beecham. 
The orchestral interludes have been inter- 
esting, and the audience, with some irritat- 
ing exceptions, listened to them in silence. 
William Boyce’s (1710-79) fifth symphony, 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, fell 
pleasantly on the ears between Job and Le 
Lac des Cygnes, and William Walton’s 
Portsmouth Point always puts the audience 
in good humor. 4 

Taken all in all, the Camargo Society 
already has done much to create—or revive 
—interest in the dance, and it is full of 
promise. The work of its able and energetic 
founders deserves, and is within an ace of 
commanding, success. If the public will 
only support it—and so far the audiences 
have been large—its future is assured. 

A Harpy PERENNIAL 


The performances of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Hiawatha at the Albert Hall are like noth- 
ing else in London. The producer, C. T. 
Fairbairn, has made them into a permanent 
addition to the entertainments of the Lon- 
don season. The arena of the Albert Hall 
is a splendid stage for the marchings and 
counter-marchings and the dancing of the 
thousand-odd people concerned, and there is 
no more colorful show in London. The 
Royal Choral Society sings well—at mo- 
ments beautifully. When we consider that 
the singers almost always have to turn their 
backs to Malcolm Sargent, the conductor, 
it is more than creditable to their musician- 
ship, and some of the best soloists in the 
country take part. The funeral of Minne- 
haha, with its far flung procession and 
changing lights, is the most effective scene 
of all. While listening to it, I could not 
help thinking how thrilling would be the 
triumphal return of Rhadames in Aida en- 
acted on such a stage, or even the funeral 
of Siegfried. 

The concert season has so far been the 
slackest in human memory, and there are no 
signs of a possible immediate revival. 


Two ror ONE AND Two ror Two 


Nevertheless, there have been some con- 
certs worth mentioning. We have heard the 
two sisters, Yelly d’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri 
playing four violin concertos of Bach—two 
for one violin and two for two violins. The 
ensemble of the two ladies is perfect, 
whether in a rushing finale or a serene 
adagio. The playing of the heavenly slow 
movement of the concerto for two violins in 
D minor was perhaps the finest piece of 
work of the afternoon. A small orchestra 


under Bruce Hylton Stewart accompanied 
well, but sometimes with too much zeal. 

An interesting concert of British music 
was given by the Faculty of Arts at Prince’s 
Arcade, Piccadilly. The Kendall Quartet 
played Vaughan Williams’ interesting, if not 
very characteristic string quartet, which was 
written, I believe, in his premodal days; and 
Beatrice Harrison with Evelyn Howard- 
Jones played the Delius cello sonata with 
excellent ensemble and keen understanding. 
The program also included Delius’ Lullaby 
for a Modern Baby, which has a curious and 
exotic charm of is own. 

In her vocal recital, Lillian Evanti of 
Washington, who has had a successful career 
in Italy and France, proved herself a very 
capable and agreeable singer with a brilliant 
voice. She was more effective perhaps in 
operatic arias, like Qui la Voce from I Puri- 
tani and dramatic songs of Brahms, such as 
Meine Liebe Ist Grin, than in those whose 
content is more purely lyrical. Augustus 
Milner is a Lieder singer of serious aims and 
considerable interpretative power. At his 
recital he was specially successful in a group 
of Hugo Wolf’s songs, and his interpreta- 
tion of the Michelangelo Songs and the 
Feurreiter made a great impression on the 
audience. 

HEBRIDEAN SONGS 

Heloise Russell-Fergusson’s recital of 
Hebridean songs to the Celtic harp had a 
pleasant distinctive note of its own. The 
songs of the Hebrides have a peculiar haunt- 
ing charm to which the singer gave full 
value. There are few more beautiful folk- 
songs than the Eriskay Love Lilt. Some- 
times she accompanied herself on the Celtic 
harp, sometimes she sang to Sheila Field’s 
accompaniment, and Marie Dare played 
some cello accompaniments. 

Among the givers of piano recitals Denise 
Lassimonne deserves mention. She has a 
good command of variety of tone and her 
finger technic is particularly good. Her 
playing of Bach and Schumann left little to 
be desired, while with modern pieces by 
Ravel, Medtner and Granados she showed 
keen sympathy. 

KiTAIN AND TEMIANKA 

Robert Kitain, a brilliant young Russian 
violinist, gave his first London recital at the 
Wigmore Hall. Owing to a mishap to his 
violin he had to play upon a borrowed in- 
strument, and as a result the first half of 
the program, consisting of a Handel sonata 
and Bach partita (played without accom- 
paniment) was marked by a certain lack of 
confidence. However, his playing of the 
Paganini concerto and a final group clearly 
demonstrated his great talent. There was 
no doubt about Mr. Kitain’s popular suc- 
cess, for he had to add no less than six 
encores to his program. 

Henri Temianka, young Polish violinist, 
and incidentally protegé of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, gave a recital at the Wigmore 
Hall. In Beethoven’s Kreutzer sonata he 
was assisted by Elsa Karen, an excellent 
pianist who, however, unduly forced the 
pace. Temianka’s playing of a Bach par- 
tita (unaccompanied) was really superb and 
showed him to be the possessor of a fault- 
less technic and perfect intonation. The last 
half of the program consisted of salon pieces 
—two by Prokofieff being particularly suc- 
cessful. An audience consisting of most of 
the musical intelligentsia of London gave 
Temianka an enthusiastic reception. 


Tue Ropertsons RETURN 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson sus- 
tained their high reputation at their recital 
at the Wigmore Hall. Their ensemble is 
as fine as ever and the neatness and clarity 
of their playing is a model of how two-piano 
music should sound. The program was 
rather light in character, but this only 
served to emphasize the stronger qualities of 
their work. It was in the Saint-Saéns Vari- 
ations on a Theme of Beethoven that the 
pianists reached the climax of the afternoon. 
It was a triumph to make such mediocre 
music sound so completely attractive. Two 
Andalusian Dances by Infante and an Aren- 
sky scherzo, played as an encore, could 
hardly have been more deftly treated. The 
hall was filled by a most enthusiastic audi- 
ence, which included many distinguished 
musicians. 


Drane Sisters in Croydon Series 

On June 14, the third in the series of salon 
concerts under the direction of Clara Dellar, 
was given at the Croydon Hotel, New York 


City, before a large audience. The soloists 
were Helene Adler, soprano, Jose Moriche, 
tenor, and the Drane sisters, Virginia and 
Mary. Miss Adler was in excellent voice 
and sang compositions by Handel, Mozart, 
Charpentier, Bridge, Leoncavallo and Ob- 
radors. Miss Adler and Mr. Moriche gave 
an effective performance of the duet from 
Rigoletto. The Misses Drane played selec- 
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tions for two violins with balance of tone 

and precision, combined with commendable 

interpretation of the various composers. 
M. B 


Omaha Orchestra Gives 
Benefit Concert 


Larger Audience Than Usual Hears Sym- 
phonic Program of Request Numbers 


OmaHA, Nepr. — The popular con- 
cert given by the Omaha Orchestra for the 
benefit of the orchestra fund was a popular 
event and attracted an audience much larger 
than those which have been attending our 
symphonic series of late. The program was 
made up of request numbers, and therefore 
had a wider appeal. Harriette Clark Price, 
contralto, once a resident of this city and 
a favorite here, was the soloist. The audi- 
ence was in a festive mood and accepted the 
readings of Director Littau with many de- 
monstrations of approval. And well they 
might, for the highly gifted conductor sel- 
dom has been in finer form—not often have 
his superior attainments been more con- 
vincingly demonstrated. The orchestral 
numbers included The Merry Wives of 
Windsor overture, by Nicolai; the last 
movement of Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
phony; Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody; the 
Emperor Waltz, by Strauss; Tschaikow- 
sky’s Italian Caprice; and a group of three 
short numbers. 

Mrs. Price has a voice of very rich and 
lovely quality and wide range which she 
used with fine intelligence in the arias, Che 
faro senza Euridice, by Gluck, and Adieu 
Forets, from Tschaikowsky’s Jeanne d’Arc. 
She was deserving of the lavish applause 
given her. 

Joseph Beneditto, tenor, was heard re- 
cently at the Brandeis Theatre, assisted by 
Hazel Smith Eldridge, mezzo-contralto, and 
James Peterson, violinist. Mr. Beneditto has 
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a voice of natural beauty and sang arias 
from Rigoletto, Tosca and Pagliacci, in ad- 
dition to songs and ballads. Mrs. Eldridge 
gave a finely conceived version of Oh Love, 
of Thy Aid, from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and 
Dalilah and, in addition, a group of songs. 
Mr. Peterson’s violin numbers were per- 
formed with notable charm and skill 

The annual spring concert of the Elks 
Apollo Club (N. J. Logan, director) was 
given at the Knights of Columbus audi- 
torium, and served to reveal anew the ex- 
cellence of this body of singers. Their tonal 
quality is good, and so are their attacks and 
shadings. They enunciate well and sing 
with evident pleasure. Cecil W. Berryman 
and Mrs. Berryman contributed variety and 
color to the program by two well played 
groups of two-piano numbers. C. Roger 
Hicks was accompanist for the chorus. 

The final event in the series of young 
artists’ programs sponsored by the local 
Music Teachers’ Association, presented 
Marie Uhlig Edwards, pianist, Dorothy 
Madden, soprano, and Louise Schnauber 
Davis, violinist. Rabbi Frederick Cohn 
made an address. 

Others who have appeared recently at the 
Joslyn Memorial are Alma Wagner, so- 
prano; Prof. Paul Reuter, pianist, of Sew- 
ard; Mrs. Karl Werndorff, pianist; Mrs. 
Harry Steel, soprano; George Wahl bari- 
tone; Naomi Randall, violinist; Gladys 
Moore, soprano; Bettie Zabriskie, cellist; 
and a group of musicians from Lincoln in- 
cluding Hermann T. Decker, baritone; Syl- 
via Cole Diers, contralto; and Valorita 
Callen, violinist. Louise Shadduck Zabriskie 
continues her regular organ recitals. 

po Pe) 


Carter Receives Honorary Degree 

Ernest Trow Carter, composer of the 
Blond Donna, presented last season in New 
York and other cities, received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music from Princeton 
University on June 21. 
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Cleveland’s Summer Orchestra 
Concerts an Overwhelming Success 


Series, Now Half Over, May Be Made Permanent 


CLEVELAND, Onio.—The experiment of 
presenting twelve symphony concerts (con- 
ducted by Rudolph Ringwall) in four con- 
secutive weeks shortly after the close of the 
regular winter season by the Cleveland Or 
chestra, may now, at the conclusion of the 
second week, be rated as an overwhelming 
success. Audiences, management, musicians 
and conductor are equally enthusiastic, and 
everyone is hoping to see these concerts a 
permanent institution. 

The two Friday concerts on June 3 and 
10 were outstanding artistic achievements. 
Conductor Ringwall chose to present a 
[schaikowsky program, (June 3), consist- 
ing of the fifth symphony, Romeo and Juliet 

verture, Nutcracker Suite and March Slav. 
The men played with abandon and élan, 
Mr. Ringwall drawing from his relatively 
small orchestra full, resonant tone volume 
and warm color. A Wagner program 
(June 10) brought the prelude to Act III 
(Lohengrin), the Siegfried Forest Murmurs, 
the Tristan prelude to Act LII1, as well as 
and Liebestod and the Meistersinger 
Applause did not subside until the 
was added as an encore. Mr. Ring- 
adopted the policy of enlightening 
of whom have never at- 
concert before) by a 
the numbers to follow, 
enjoyable feature 


prelude 
prelude 
lraume 
wall has 
his hearers 
tended a symphony 
short commentary on 
which proved a_ highly 

Josef Fuchs, concertmaster, has, on two 
occasions, been soloist, performing the Saint- 
Saéns Rondo Capriccioso and severa! smaller 
numbers in his artistic and with beauty 
of tone. He is to appear again at the last 
oncert, playing the Bruch concerto. The 

humann piano concerto in the hands of 
Ethel de Gomez, a young debutante, was per- 
formed with fleet fingers and pronounced 
rhythmic precision. 

Among the overtures so far presented are 
the following: Weber’s Oberon; Thomas’ 
Mignon; Strauss’ Fledermaus; Goldmark’s 
Sakuntala; and Wolff-Ferrari’s Secret of 
Suzanne. Opera was generously treated, for 
we have heard excerpts from Carmen, 
and ¢ Rusticana, besides the 
Wagner program. Tone poems _ include 
Liszt’s Les Preludes; Sibelius’ Finlandia and 
\ Saga; and numerous shorter compositions 
of Borodin, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Delibes, etc. 

Notes 
the recitals presented to large 
ed- audiet , that of Karl 
1 ider introducing three talented 
was the most significant. Gene Rose, 
‘ fourteen-year-old boy, shows much 
promise and considerable technical facility. 
Mary Dietz plays with style and 
unders although she was inclined to 
the dramatic in the Bach- 
Tausig toccata and somewhat distorted the 
rhythm of the Chopin B minor scherzo. She 
layed other items with much charm. 
Hirsch at times lacks rhythm and 


(many 


style 


Gio- 


avalleria 


conda 


Kessler 
tanding 
} 


nphasize 


Beatrice 


indulges in exaggerating effects. The three 
performers reflected much credit upon their 
teacher. 

A chorus of 100 voices, composed of Fin- 
nish singing societies in Cleveland, Ash- 
tabula and Warren, gave a concert in West 
Side Evangelical Church, led by the con- 
ductors of each chorus in turn, and achieved 
fine results. Besides the concerted items 
there were vocal duets by Ellen Joki and 
Mr. Hilsberg; soprano solos by Elina Raut- 
anen; and the Mendelssohn D minor trio 
played by Miss Joki, Oliver Kaura and Ida 
Rantals. 

The Cleveland School of Music (AI- 
fred F. Arthur, director) held its forty- 
seventh annual concert by the pupils and 
orchestra of the school, assisted by members 
of the faculty, presenting a varied and highly 
interesting program. 

Creative work by pupils of Betty Sindell 
Belkin was featured on a program at Lyon 
~ Healy Recital Hall. 

arabella Johnson, Cleveland soprano, of- 
fered an excellent program of Chinese and 
Spanish songs in modern costumes before the 
Elyria Women’s Club at the Westlake 
Hotel. Accompaniments were played by 
Vera Otto, and Dorothy Hitchcock con 
tributed several piano solos. 

West Side Musical College introduced its 
pupils in recital at Carnegie Library, the 
student orchestra playing the Mendelssohn 
Athalie overture, Egyptian ballet (Luigini), 
and the Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg), Guy 
Booth conducting. Violin solos by James 
A\liferis and Albert Buckeye, songs by Earl 
Talcott and Mrs. Sydney Elliott, and piano 
numbers by Ruth and Ruby Medved com- 
pleted the program. 

Albert Riemenschneider presented an all- 
sach program in conjunction with the Bach 
Chorus of Cleveland, F. W. Strieter con- 
ducting, at the Gamble Auditorium, Berea. 

Seven advanced students of the Cleveland 
Institute, members of the ensemble class con- 
ducted by Arthur Loesser, gave a concert 
in the school’s assembly hall. Herbert Elwell 
discussed Germany, the Reformation and the 
chorale, in the comparative arts course ol 
the institute R. H. W. 


Amri Galli-Campi, Slated for Chi- 
cago, to Make Début in Cincinnati 

Amri Galli-Campi, young American girl 
who recently arrived from Italy, Germany 
and England, will make her American oper- 
atic début as the Queen of the Night in 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, July 5, with the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo Opera Company (Isaac Van 
Grove conducting). Miss Galli-Campi, 
hailed as a coloratura “find,” will sing also 
parts of Filomena and Gilda. It is under- 
stood that General Director Herbert Wither- 
spoon, of the Chicago Civic Opera, immedi- 
ately slated the soprano for leading roles in 
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sang Rosina in The Barber of Seville “with tones which are 
flexible and well controlled. Her attack is firm and her tones 
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in her upper register are strong, possessing that crisp, crystal 








clearness demanded of a coloratura voice. 


Also there was no 





deviation from pitch in her singing.”—-Newark Evening News. 
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Chicago after an audition. A unique point 
is that the soprano was engaged for a 
“secret” recital tour last season, appearing 
in seventy wealthy homes, each host and 
hostess being pledged not to make known 
the name of Miss Galli-Campi until after 
her formal opera début. In Italy, Galli- 
Campi appeared in the Venice and Turin 
opera houses; in England, she was soloist 
at the Ambassadors’ Dinner given by Lord 
and Lady Leigh. 

Charles Henry Freeman, Jr., RCA-Victor 
attorney, left New York for Cincinnati this 
week to arrange details of Miss Galli- 
Campi’s appearances. 


12,000 Hear Band Contest 
in New Orleans 


New Orveans, La.—A voice of unusual 
charm and sweetness is that of Carmen 
Rosell, local soprano, who appeared recently 
before a large coterie of musicians for the 
first time since attaining a place several 
years ago in the national finals of the At- 
water Kent Radio Auditions. During this 
period, the coloratura-lyric qualities of Miss 
Rosell’s voice have developed and mellowed, 
resulting in a finely attuned instrument, 
facilely interpretative. She was presented 
by her teacher, Elizabeth Wood, under the 
auspices of the New Orleans Conservatory 
of Music. Miss Rosell’s program evidenced 
artistic selection: Cora Marion Sadler, 
pianist, was accompanist. 

Vocal pupils of Ernesto Gargano gave a 
studio musicale, followed by an informal re- 
ception, to mark the season’s progress. 
Among those participating were Max Zim- 
mer, Beryle Kalin, Maude Frazer, Lea 
O’Hailon, Elodie Reynaud, Richard Scott, 
James Catherine Rule, Pauline Gragnon, 
Mrs. J. J. Losch, and Mildred Hava. 
Maestro Cav. Gargano announced that work 
on the presentation of Tosca by the Petit 
Opera Louisianais (scheduled for early fall), 
will be continued during the summer. 

The most constructive and widespread 
work among the musicians-in-embryo of the 
city was consummated with success at the 
Greater School Band Contest, in which 
practically all parochial and private schools, 
and a few of the public schools, participated, 
and which was witnessed from the large 
football stadium of Loyola University by ap- 
proximately 12,000 persons. Exceptional 
work had been done by the committee in 
charge, materially rewarded in cash prizes 
and trips to the Gulf Coast offered by the 
Philip Werlein Music Store to the three 
places among high school bands organized one 
year or more, Class B high schools organ- 
ized less than one year, and Class C gram- 
mar school bands. Winners were: Class A, 
Peters High, Alcée Fortier High, and 
Jesuit High; Class B, St. Aloysius, Acad- 
demy of the Holy Angels, and Holy Cross; 
Class C, Redemptorist Grammar School, 
Mater Dolorosa, and St. Francis of Assisi. 
The night preceding the band contest a com- 
petition was held for solo instruments, and 
medals were awarded to twenty-nine pupils. 
Adolph A. Acosta acted as chairman of this 
contest. 

An attractive and well planned commence- 
ment in music was featured this year by the 
New Orleans Conservatory of Music and 
Dramatic Art, each of the steps in the usual 
procedure of these exercises being punctu- 
ated with presentations by the conservatory 
symphony orchestra, with several of the 
graduates as soloists. Ernest E. Schuyten, 
president, conferred the degree of Bachelor 
of Music upon Nellie Bess Cross, W. N. 
Marbut, Edna Mae Pearson. De Ello Simon, 
Marie Theard and Jessie Vreeland; Bache- 
lor of Speech, Noel Cahill; and Diploma in 
Voice, Carmen Rosell. O. M. L. 
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hackneyed scores, particularly those which 
have been unjustly neglected since their in- 
itial success. 

In line with this commendable policy, the 
revivals include Pergolesi’s Lo Frate in- 
nammurato (1732) and Livietta e Tracollo 
(1734); (Paisiello’s Barbiere di Siviglia 
(1782) and La Bella Morinara (1788); 
Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto; Rossini’s 
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Italiani in Algeri and Le Comte Orv; Bel- 
lini’s Pirata and Puritani; Donizetti’s Po- 
liuto; Verdi’s Vespri Siciliani and Simon 
Boccanegra, also Luisa Miller. 

Ponchielli is represented by Marion De- 
lorme; Catalani by Deianice; Puccini by Le 
Villi and La Rondine; Leoncavallo by Mimi 
Pinson; Franchetti by Il Signor di Porce- 
augnac; Ciléa by L’Arlesiana; Giordano by 
Marcella, Mese Mariano and Siberia; Mas- 
cagni by L’Amico Fritz, Silvano and Amica; 
Zandonai by Il Grillo del Focolare; Wolf- 
Ferrari and Montemezzi by works not speci- 
fied. The artistic level of the performances 
averages high. R. H. 


Rosa Ponselle Sails 


Rosa Ponselle, fully recovered from her 
recent illness, sailed for E curope, June 24, on 
the SS. Mauretania. After a few weeks in 
Paris and Milan, she will go to St. Moritz. 


ROSA PONSELLE, 


and remain there until the latter part of 
September, when she returns to America. 

Due to the shortened Metropolitan Opera 
season, Miss Ponselle is to go on a concert 
tour preceding the opening of the Opera, her 
first fall tour in many seasons. Among the 
cities included in her itinerary are Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Akron, Cleveland, Hartford, 
Reading, Toronto, Toledo, Grand Rapids and 
Montreal (all return engagements). Her 
regular spring concert tour will take place in 
February and March. 
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Bruno Huhn is spending the summer at 
East Hampton, L. I. N. Y., where he will 
teach until his return to New York City, 
September 1. 

* * & 


Andreas Weissgerber, who makes his 
American début next season, will use a 
Stradivarius violin presented to him two 
years ago when he was playing in Egypt. 
It is said that two wealthy music patrons 
gave Mr. Weissgerber the instrument, dated 
1708, as a token of their esteem. He is to 
give his only New York recital early next 
fall. 
* * & 

Paul Althouse will sing Samson in Sam- 
son and Delilah at the Hollywood (Cal.) 
3owl, August 19. Other summer engage- 
ments for the tenor are at the St. Paul 
( Minn.) Saengerfest and in open-air per- 
formances of opera in Cleveland. 

+. 


Soloists who appeared with the Orpheus 
Club of Cincinnati during the past season 
were Esther Dale, soprano; the Brahms 
Quartet ; and Dan Beddoe, tenor. The club 
programs ranged from Vittoria to Deems 

Taylor, and also included Dr. A. T. Davi- 
son’s settings for male voices of Russian 
folksongs. Assisting the chorus were 
Charles Young, assistant conductor, who 
acted also as accompanist; May Estel, pian- 
ist; Casper Reardon, harpist ; and Frank 
Mahler, organist. Thomas James Kelley is 
conductor of the Orpheus Club. 
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New England Conservatory Gives 
Degrees to More than 100 Students 


Also Plays Host to American Guild of Organists’ Convention 
—Open-Air Concerts on Charles River 
Esplanade Are Assured 


Boston.—The New England Conserva- 
tory of Music conferred the degree of Bach- 
elor of Music on ninety-one members of 
the graduating class, and the degree of 
Bachelor of School Music upon fifteen 
others who had completed the required 
course of study in the collegiate department. 
The ceremony took place at the annual com- 
mencement exercises in Jordan Hall, June 
21. Director Wallace F. Goodrich presided. 

Elizabeth B. Sturm was awarded highest 
honors among the candidates for degrees. 
Honors with distinction were given to Row- 
land B. Halfpenny, an organ graduate in the 
class of 1927. Among the students of the 
regular conservatory course, the highest 
honor went to Rhona I. Perkins, on the 
basis of a remarkable record through her 
years of study. 

The exercises were preceded by the com- 
mencement concert program, which was 
heard by an appreciative audience. Dowell 
P. McNeill played the Bach organ prelude 
in D minor; Pierino Di Biasio was soloist 
in the adagio of the Bruch G minor violin 
concerto; Mildred F. King played the solo 
part of the Schumann piano concerto; Olive 
M. Appleton, soprano, sang an aria from 
Dinorah, with flute obbligato by Ralph 
Johnson; Charles D. Starns was soloist in a 
movement from the Wieniawski D minor 
concerto; Gladys F. Heathcock played two 
movements from the Beethoven piano con- 
certo in C minor; and an ensemble played 
the first movement of the Schumann quintet. 

Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop of 
Massachusetts (Episcopal), delivered the 
commencement address. The exercises 
closed a season which witnessed, naturally, 
some curtailment in enrollment although not 
as much as had been expected; and a season 
which was, none the less, unusually active 
and full of accomplishment. 

DENNEE REELECTED ALUMNI Heap 


Previously the conservatory had been a 
beehive of activity, with numerous pupils’ 
recitals, society meetings, receptions, etc.,— 
the customary thing at this time of year. 
At the annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, June 20, Charles Dennee, composer 
and pianist, of the class of 1883, was re- 
elected president. Mr. Dennee has been a 
member of the conservatory faculty for many 
years. 

The Conservatory Band (conducted by 
Louis Kloepfel) made its début at the an- 
nual class day vaudeville performance in 
Jordan Hall. The best musical and dramatic 
talent of the class was used in a program 
which featured M. Lyons, of North Wey- 
mouth, Mass. The latter, incidentally, wrote 
the words of the class song, for which a 
musical setting was made by Edwin Pratt, 
one of the collegiate graduates. 

ORGANISTS IN CONVENTION 

The conservatory had acted also as host 
to the American Guild of Organists, which 
has been here in convention. Aside from 
the routine business sessions, the organists 
have not wasted their time on mere sight- 
seeing and entertaining; they have made 
numerous tours of inspection to the many 
fine organs in and around Boston, and have 
listened to recitals played on these instru- 
ments. A healthy chord of dissonance was 
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sounded at one of the sessions by Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison, of Harvard, who deplored 
the low standard of music in the typical 
Protestant church, where music of the great 
masters is rarely heard. He said that the 
Catholic Church is helping the cause of good 
music in the churches by causing children to 
be instructed in the Gregorian chant. And 
he intimated that the average Protestant 
Sunday school tune has about the same 
musical merit as a night club theme song. 
The second season of open-air symphony 
concerts, given by members of the Boston 
People’s Symphony Orchestra under Will 
Dodge, opened in Brookline on June 22, 
with a large attendance. The program, 
broadcast over a local network, included the 
prelude to Die Meistersinger, the overture 
to The Marriage of Figaro, the finale of 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony and lighter 
numbers, including selections from popular 
operettas. The soloists were Helen Barr, 
soprano; George Wheeler, tenor; Walter 
Kidder, baritone; and the Studio Singers, 
under the direction of Arthur Wilson. Ap- 
parently the same plan is to be followed in 
program making as was the case in last 
year’s first series—the bulk of the music 
being of symphonic order, while in at least 
one number currently popular tunes are 
heard. The scheme is an excellent one, as 
has been proved, especially with the liberal 
use of soloists, which was something of an 
innovation in outdoor programs around 
here. Financially, last year’s series, which 
consisted of two concerts a week during the 
summer months, was disastrous, the cooper- 
ating musicians receiving next to nothing 
for their services. In this year of uncer- 
tainty the leaders are more cautious, plan- 
ning only one concert a week, and being 
assured, apparently, of at least a minimum 
of funds donated by public-spirited citizens. 
More Music ror THE MASSES 


Meanwhile announcement is made that the 
open-air concerts on the Charles River Es- 
planade, which have attracted huge crowds 
during the past three seasons, are assured 
for this year, although the same announce- 
ment makes an open appeal for funds. 
These programs have exerted a far: greater 
popular appeal than those in Brookline 
(both series are free to the public), first be- 
cause the Esplanade is far more desirable 
and accessible, and secondly because the 
programs are largely light and familiar fare. 
The musicians in the Esplanade series are 
taken from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

As the series of Symphony Hall “pops” 
concerts draws to a close, one outstanding 
program on June 19 calls for comment. - It 
included the first Boston performance of 
Gershwin’s F major piano concerto, with 
Jesus Maria Sanroma as soloist. The work 
seemed well performed, with Mr. Sanroma 
particularly a shining light. We found 
greater musical interest in the two fast 
movements than in the slow one. The work, 
as well as the performance, was received 
cordially by the large audience. Not so 
auspicious was the other novelty of the pro- 
gram—the waltzes from Richard Strauss’ 
Intermezzo. The presentation suffered from 
inadequate rehearsal or insufficient famili- 
arity of the conductor with the score—or 
both. Where the conductor had an oppor- 
tunity to strike out boldly, he was content 
to let the music play itself—and it could not. 

At a belated date one must none the less 
devote a few words to the program of the 
Boston Jewish Choral Society and the Boston 
Jewish Symphony Orchestra on June 7. 
Both organizations are directed by Prof. S. 
Braslavsky, a musician of great scholarship, 
who has been carrying on a crusade (though 
of course that is not the right word) for 
Jewish music. This program consisted 
largely of liturgical and folk music arranged 
by the conductor, and of excerpts from Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise. A large audi- 
ence was obviously appreciative. 

Nores on MusICcIANS 

Ruth Posselt, Boston violinist who, while 
a pupil of Emanuel Ondricek, made consid- 
erable stir as a child prodigy, is now in 
France, studying with Jacques Thibaud, who 
was favorably impressed with the young 
lady’s playing when he heard her in Boston 
some time ago. Miss Posselt will be soloist 
next fall with the Paris Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Monteux, and then will give re- 
citals in the principal European music capi- 
tals. During her voyage across the Atlantic 
on the Bremen, she gave a joint program 
with Walter Kirchhoff, of the Berlin pag 


Myra Hess Playing in Holland 


Myra Hess, at present appearing in con- 
cert in Holland under the baton of Willem 
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Mengelberg, has been engaged for three 
Promenade Concerts in London during Sep- 
tember. She will play three concertos—the 
fourth of Beethoven, the Schumann, and the 
Brahms in D minor, all of which she played 
in America last winter. Miss Hess will re- 
turn here in January for another coast-to- 
coast tour. 


Martino-Rossi’s Fifth Consecutive 
Season with Zoo Opera 


Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, concert and opera 
baritone, is appearing with the Cincinnati 


Gobere Studio photo 

GIUSEPPE MARTINO-ROSSI 
Zoo Opera for the fifth consecutive year. 
He made a special trip to New York City 
to sing in the outdoor performance of Aida, 
given under the auspices of the Girls’ Serv- 
ice League, June 24, at the Polo Grounds. 
On June 25 he was heard in New Haven, 
Conn., in Pagliacci, after which he returned 
to Cincinnati for the balance of the Zoo 
Opera season. 


Mary Garden Returns 


Mary Garden returned to America on the 
SS. Aquitania last week to fulfill an operatic 
engagement in Cleveland and to sing at the 
Hollywood Bowl on July 19. She will re- 
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turn to France within five weeks to sing 
at the Opéra-Comique. 

Her customary statement consisted of ex 
tolling the comforts of Corsica, “where a 
woman can ride a mule without being 
laughed at”; and when told that there would 
be no grand opera in Chicago next season, 
she said, “Well, perhaps it is for the best 


who knows ?” 


Music Library Willed to 
University of Richmond 


Presented by Parents of the Late Margaret 
James as Memorial 


RicHMOND, Va.—The musicai library of 
Margaret James, Richmond organist, who 
died recently, has been presented by her 
parents to the University of Richmond as a 
memorial. A grand piano and studio fur- 
niture are included. 

A musicale by the Choral Art Club, under 
the direction of Charles Troxell, was given 
at Hatcher Memorial Church. The Wood- 
wind Quartet assisted. Several English and 
Scottish songs, Friml’s Woodland Echoes 
and Eugene-Pirani’s Gavotte Rococo, were 
programmed. 

John Powell recently addressed the Rich- 
mond Education Association at the home of 
Mrs. Charles Larus on the bearing of folk 
music on education and modern life. He 
cited the Russian school of composition as a 
remarkable case of nationalistic music grow- 
ing into a highly developed art almost with 
in the memory of living man. He closed his 
talk by comparing (with illustrations at the 
piano) melodies of Beethoven with some 
Virginia melodies. 

Thomas Bullock, baritone, gave an inter- 
esting fifteen-minute program over WRV, 
featuring Rogers’ The Time for Making 
Songs. 

The commencement recital of the music 
departments of the Richmond division of the 
College of William and Mary was held on 
June 8. Mrs. Helen Fill Rhodes and Mrs. 
G.* Stockton Earp were in joint charge of 
the program, which featured the college glee 
club, under Mrs. Rhodes, and students in 
the voice and piano departments. On June 
10, Katherine Green, a pupil of Mrs. Earp, 
appeared in piano recital at William and 
Mary Extension. Miss Green gave an ex 
cellent performance of Bach, Mozart, Palm 
gren, Rachmaninoff, Scott, Chopin and Liszt 
compositions. | Ag ee 2 








Triumphs at 
Amsterdam 
in 
TALES OF HOFFMANN 


with the Wagner Society and 
Concertgebouw Orchestra 


Conducted by 
PIERRE MONTEUX 


Roles of OLYMPIA, 
GIULIETTA and 
ANTONIA 


A singer of exceptionally perfect vocal 
ag s. — Telegraaf, Amsterdam, 
May 2 


Noréna’s interpretation of the three 
feminine roles was perfection itself. 
Both the vocal and dramatic expres- 
sion were beautiful—Algemeen Han- 
delsblad, Amsterdam, May 27. 


Foremost of all the impersonations 
were Noréna’s masterly creations of 
the three soprano roles.—Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant, Rotterdam, 
May 27. 


Noréna rose to eloquent heights. 





Chicago Daily Tribune, Paris, May 30. 


effect. 
—Figaro, Paris, June 2. 











For the beauty of her voice, 
her singing, and the finish of her acting, she won a long and memorable ovation 


Noréna made a profound impression in the three soprano roles and received an 
ovation —New York Herald, Paris, May 31. 

The great triumph of this memorable performance went to Noréna, whose rare 
art has been universally acclaimed by the Dutch press. 
In the front rank of the excellent artists who had been engaged for this representa- 
tion, was Noréna whose marvelous and richly colored soprano made child’s play 
of all of the difficulties of the score.—/ntransigeant, Paris, June 3. 

In the exacting roles of Olympia, Giulietta and Antonia, the finish and variety ot 
Noréna’s acting, portrayed the different character of these personages, with telling 
Her success increased from act to act, ending in an ove rwhelming triumph. 


SEASON OF 1932-1933 


Paris Grand Opera, Covent Garden (London), 
Monte Carlo, Lyon, Marseilles, Bordeaux, etc. 


Photo by Andre, Paris 
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Comoedia, Paris, June 2. 
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MUSICAL 


School Commencements Bring to 
Light Promising Chicago Talent 


Several Institutions Present Excellent Programs 
and Confer Degrees 


Chicago College of Music, 
headed and founded by Esther Harris, held 
its thirty-seventh commencement on June 17. 
Those who participated in the exercises in 
cluded many children, expertly trained to 
surmount the intricacies of concertos and 
sonatas. The program was presented at 
Kimball Hal 

= a 


Cnicaco.—The 


member of the faculty, 
opened wert with a performance ot 
Kinder organ toccata in D major. 
Tiger showed herself to be a well 
sht pianist in the first movement of the 

D minor concerto. Milton Foreman, 
oprano made a genuine success sing- 

ing una-Zucca’s Rachem. Ben Vogel 
syed the Hummel G major concertino well 
stina Kosmach-Cieblinsky, soprano, was 
heard to advant in a Slavic air by Vil- 
har. Vieuxtem ballade and polonaise had 
an able interpr eter in Isadore Cutler. 
Herman Flieth dis played an agreeable tenor 
Curran’s To the Sun. Sidney Liss 

was effective in Bach Italian Concerto 
Dora Miller sang an aria from Weber’s 
Der Freiscl admirably, evidencing a 
luscious mezzo voice of unusual range and 
finish of a full-fledged pro- 
creditable play- 
Saint-Saens Havanaise won him 
upproval. Marion O'Connor and 
Paske, professional students, posses- 
of exceptional and well trained voices, 
applauded for the second act duet from 
Ackerman’s piano playing was 
excellence, especially in 
the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto 
Harris closed the program with a 
ance of the Dio Possente aria 
Second piano parts 
were rf orn by Alvena Reckzeh and 
Victor Saar, and accompaniments 
singers and violinists by Charles 
Glee Maeck and Rudolph Reiners 
nencement address was made by 
Saltiel, and degrees and diplo 

Mr. Saar, dean of the 
rary degree of Doctor of 
“lon Olaf Morgan Nor- 
Y., and Herman Klum 
versity, and the Master of 
Agnes Leist Beebe, of 
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School of Music, now in 
held its annual concert 
Orchestra Hall, June 


year, 


nencement at 


1 was unusual in that the par- 

full opportunity to display 

without orche accompani- 

\ssistance given at the piano, 
the rk of soloists and accom- 
respect 

Orchestra and the 
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program. The orchestra, 

direction of Ludwig Becker, 
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Arthur Kraft, president, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Dipl mas and degrees were conferred upon 


a large class. 


CoNSERVATORY’S Forty-SIXTH 
COMMENCEMENT 


AMERICAN 


The American Conservatory has _ pro- 
vressed steadily in four and one-half decades 
three studio institution, founded by 

Hattstaedt, to one of America’s 
musical institutions. John R. Hatt- 
staedt, manager of the school for several 
years, is foliowing in his late father’s foot- 
steps in maintaining the high standards of 
the American Conservatory. 

The program for the forty-sixth com- 
mencement exercises at Orchestra Hall, on 
June 21 brought forward a group of fine 
soloists who had won places on the pro- 
gram through competition. Assisted by the 
American Conservatory Orchestra under 
Herbert Butler, these artist-students pre- 
sented a concert that bespoke the excellence 
of their training. The orchestra showed it- 
self a body equal to all the demands of com- 
poser and conductor and deserves praise for 
the splendid support it gave the various 
Louis Laughlin, pianist played the 
Beethoven E_ flat 
gave a praise- 
polonaise from 


irom a 
John J. 
largest 


soloists. 
first movement of the 
major concerto, which he 
worthy reading. The 
Thomas’ Mignon was sung capably by 
Mary Frances Averill. Ruth Parker-Lilien 
interpreted the first movement of the Mo- 
zart D major concerto (with cadenza by 
Joachim) with fine understanding and skill. 
D’Amor sull’ali rosee from Trovatore was 
exceptionally well sung by Dorcas Bame. 
Adele Broz revealed pianistic qualifications 
of high order in two movements from the 
Grieg A minor concerto. Samuel Thaviu’s 
interpretation of the first movement of the 
Saint-Saens B minor violin concerto was 
that of a gifted young artist. Evelyn Ham 
sang O mio Fernando from Donizetti’s La 
Favorita with excellent effect Vincent 
Micari closed the program with a brilliant 
performance of the first movement of the 
['schaikowsky B flat minor piano concerto. 

Karleton Hackett, president of the con- 
servatory, gave a very encouraging and 
optimistic address, and with the assistance 
of the associate directors, awarded the de- 
grees and diplomas. It is interesting to 
ote that thirteen master of music degrees 
and sixty-one bachelor were con- 
ferred 


degrees 


MusicaL CoLvece’s SIXTY-SIXTH 


CoM MENCEMENT 
oldest 
Musical 

annual 

Practically 


( HICAGO 


institution, the 
graduated its 
class at Orchestra Hall, 
every state in the 
Union and many foreign countries are rep- 
resented in the student body. 

Winners in the recent competition at Or- 
chestra Hall were accorded a place on the 
commencement program, besides being 
awarded grand pianos and old violins as 
prizes. Marshall Sumner, student of Alex- 
ander Raab, who was not a contestant, closed 
the program with two movements of the 
Rachmaninoff D minor concerto, an out- 
standing contribution to the exercises. 
Alexander Joseffer, pupil of —e Ganz 
and Mollie pare By who won the Lyon & 
Healy grand piano prize, was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception after his playing of 
the first movement of the Chopin E minor 
concerto. The first movement of the Lalo 
F minor violin concerto was admirably pre 
sented by Alexander Tannenbaum, student 
of Leon Sametini, who was awarded the 
valuable old violin. Another Ganz pupil, 
Willie Ge 1, carried off his share of the 
honors with a performance of two move- 
ments of the Brahms D minor concerto. 
He won the Steinway grand piano. Adelaide 
Abbot sang the Bell song from Delibes’ 
Lakmé with taste and skill. She received 

& Healy grand piano, and is a 
il of Nellie Gardini 
Leon Sametini has developed the 


musical 
College, 


Chicago’s 
Chicago 
sixty-sixth 
June 22. 


dsmitl 


Chicago 
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Musical College Symphony Orchestra into 
one of the finest school orchestras in this 
vicinity. The orchestra's support of the 
soloists was praiseworthy in every respect 
and its performance of the Weber Eury- 
anthe and of Idyll, a tone poem by Allan 
Samar, would do credit to a_ professional 
body. Mr. Samar is a composition student 
of Wesley La Violette. 

Rudolph Ganz, director of the college, 
gave one of his illuminating addresses and 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Music 
on Theodore Kratt, dean of the school of 
fine arts of Miami University, Oxford, 
master degrees on thirteen and bachelor of 
music degrees on fifty graduates. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


CoM MENCEMENT 

The Chicago Conservatory of Music held 
its commencement at Kimball Hall, on 
June 22. The Chicago Conservatory Glee 
Club and the Alexander Sebald String 
Quartet shared the program with the follow- 
ing students: Annete Ginsburg, student of 
Mme. Zinaida ay enon Jean Forsythe, 
voice pupil of Agostino Gilamini and of 
Florence Trumbull in piano; and Milton 
Detjen, student of Alexander MacFadyen. 

The glee club sang, under the direction 
of Stella Saenger, LaForge’s Sanctuary 
and, under Lucy Atkinson, numbers by 
Brahms and Chaminade. The string quartet 
played the Schumann quintet in E flat 
major, with Elizabeth Mority at the piano. 
Miss Ginsburg gave a good interpretation 
of the first movement of the Mendelssohn 
G minor concerto. Miss Forsythe’s singing 
of Voi lo Sapete from Cavalleria Rusticana 
was most effective and her playing of 
Schumann’s Papillions was equally so. 
Milton Detjen proved a creditable disciple 
of Mr. MacFadyen in a fine performance of 
his teacher’s Concertstiick in C. 

Arthur Dunham, dean of the conservatory, 
introduced the speaker, the Rev. Arthur D. 
Klontz, and conferred the degrees and cer- 
tificates 

CARI 


CHICAGO 


VISITS 
Carl Busch, pianist and composer, 
in Chicago recently on his way to 
Dame, Ind., where he conducts an 

summer master class. 
SACERDOTES IN NEW 
Edoardo and Olga G. Sacerdote have 
moved into their new vocal studio in the 
Fine Arts Building, where they are pre- 
paring for the forthcoming operatic per- 
formances to be given throughout the 
summer by their classes. 
Cuicaco Civic Opera ComMPANyY 
Have 1932-33 SEASON 
The trustees of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, following their meeting on June 
22, have announced that there will be no 
1932-33. (See story on 
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stopped 
Notre 


annual 


Buscu 


VocaL Strupio 


Not To 


performances in 
page 5.) 
Cuicaco MUSICAL Notes 

The Chicago Musical College introduced 
pupils of Lauretta McInerney in a dramatic 
recital, June 21, at the Little Theatre. 
Those taking part were Mitzi Snyder, 
Maxine Dubin, George H. Olson, Jr., Lo- 
raine Jansky, Phyllis Silverman, Annette 
Weinstein, Ann Peterson, Ruth Weinstein, 
Sylvia Rubringer, Shandes Pincoff, Marjie 
Mae Perin, Annette Singer, Frank Uranek 
and Maude Fernow. 

Mabel Lewis Howatt, dramatic art 
teacher, presented juniors and seniors of the 
college in an Evening of Poetry and Music, 
June 17, at the Little Theatre. G. Magnus 
Schutz, of the vocal faculty, was guest 
artist. A Russian playette, The Spy, was 
given by Catherine Geary, Ruth Ruckner 
and Mary Purcell. Other students parti- 
cipating were Henrietta Borowski, Corine 
Silverman, Julia Paris, Gladys Gleason, 
Dixie Buckner, Dorothy Story and Mildred 

Noland. 

The 


direction of 


COLLEGE 


Chicago Little Opera, under the 
Clare John Thomas, vocal in- 
structor, met June 15 for a social and busi- 
meeting. The Pirates of Penzance by 
Gilbert and Sullivan is to be the next opera 
produced, and will be given at least two 
performances, with two complete casts. 

A vocal recital was given on June 14 by 
Opal Davis, soprano, and Arthur Lindblad, 
tenor, students of Arch Bailey, assisted by 
Elena Crivella, pianist, pupil of Edward Col- 
lins. Alice Olesen was the accompanist. 

A joint concert was given on June 7 in 
the college recital hall by Beulah Hollings- 
worth, soprano, student of Vernon Williams, 
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and Irma Clow, harpist. Catherine Saurer 
acted as accompanist. 

Pupils of Miss Caruthers, Mrs. Steele, 
Miss Watkins and Miss Lauer gave a piano 
recital, June 5, at the Little Theatre. The 
students were Kate Senior, Edward Cop- 
pock, Clifford Seagrave, Richard Sindelar, 
Jim Parent, Marjorie Coppock, Priscilla 
Faust, Dorris Mae Berry, James Paustian, 
Jane Callner, Daniel Miller, Eleanor Lan- 
don, Helen Clear, Doris Paustian, LaVerne 
Landon, Seymour Ganen, Mary Lou Teach, 
Erminie Bartelmez, Dorothy Selden, Anna 
Majorakis, Theodora Schmidt, Harry Rich- 
ter, Rosalind Schmidt, Dorothy Shawhan, 
Jacquin Faust and Lucille Peterson. 

Margaret Hayes, pupil of Goldie Gross, 
won first place in a cello inter-state music 
contest at Pittsburg, Kans. 

Mary Catherine Williams, piano student 
of C. Gordon Wedertz, and Werner Zeper- 
nick, scholarship pupil of Rudolph Ganz, 
were soloists for the Chicago Business and 
Professional Women’s Club at the Univer- 
sity Club Rooms, June 6. 

Three one-act plays under the direction 
of Viola Roth, dramatic art teacher, were 
given at the Little Theatre, June 14, for 
the benefit of the Gamma Sigma Theta 
Scholarship Fund. Junior pupils of Viola 
Roth presented five plays in the theatre of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, June 19, for the 
Hungry Children’s Fund. 

A piano recital was given by the junior 
department, June 16, at the college recital 
hall. The performers were Arlene Bjork, 
Charlotte Velk, Marjorie Mae Perrin, 
Eleanor Velk, Valerie Thormhill, William 
Black, Burton Wessman, Oland Gaston, 
Harold Ginsburg, Prudence Stenge, Helen 
Johnson, Ethel London, Mary Mendelson, 
3everly Sachs, Jane Beers, Evelyn Keller, 
Ida Robosky, Betty Schwartz, Mary Moran, 
Leona Wagenberg, Lillian McArdle, Jean 
Beddow, Yetta Braleck and Ruth Bilgray. 

The Chicago preliminary audition for the 
national radio contest sponsored by the At- 
water Kent Foundation, took place at the 
Chicago Musical College on June 10. The 
final auditions were held at the College, 
June 14. Mrs. Edmond Joseph Tyler was in 
charge. 

The college presented piano and harmony 
pupils of Frances Frothingham, assisted by 
Ada Steele, violinist, student of Michel Wil- 
komirski, in recital at the Little Theatre, 
June 15. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ITEMS 

On June 25 the regular recital at Kimball 
Hall featured original compositions by ad- 
vanced theory pupils of Arthur Olaf Ander- 
son, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby and Stella 
Roberts. 

Piano students of La Vina Thorkelson, of 
the children’s department, appeared in re- 
cital at the conservatory on June 10. 

Alice Baron, pianist, pupil of Kurt 
Wanieck, offered a group of solos at a 
recent reception of the Polish Arts Club in 
honor of the Polish Consul in Chicago. 

Crawford Keigwin, of the piano faculty, 
presented his students in two programs at 
the conservatory, June 6 and 13. 

Ruth How, formerly a pupil in the public 
school music department, is director of 
music at the State School for the Blind, 
Ronney, W. Va. 

Piano students of Earle B. Armil were 
heard in recital at the Studio Theatre, June 
10, and again in a private musicale in Win- 
netka, June 17. 

Harold Van Horne, pianist, appeared 
recently in joint recital with Daniel Saiden- 
burg, first cellist of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, before the Chicago Women’s Aid 
in the first of their summer series of con- 
certs. 

Edna Burnham, pianist, pupil of Pearl 
Appel, and Mildred Bowater, soprano, stu- 
dent of Hulda Blanke, appeared in joint re- 
cital at the Studio Theatre, June 8. 

John Thut, tenor, pupil of Charles La 
Berge, has been engaged as teacher of sing- 
ing in the rural church schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Doylestown. 

Sylvia Trilling and Beth Millard, so- 
pranos, and Clarence Sandeen, clarinetist, 
students of the public school music depart- 
ment, appeared as soloists in a benefit con- 
cert at Kenneth Avenue Lutheran Church, 
June 23. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Goldman Band Plays Novelties 


The Goldman Band concerts closed the 
second week of their annual summer season 
in New York, June 25, played before the 
usual enthusiastic out-of-door audiences. 
Ravel’s Bolero, added to the repertoire this 
season, was repeated, and there were also 
Percy Grainger’s Blithe Bells and Country 
Gardens, works of Massenet, Schubert, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky, and other favorite 
composers listed in the week’s events. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Bamboula was an inter- 
esting novelty, as well as Drumm’s Ire- 
landia. he University Grand March was 
given its first hearing, and the Russian pro- 
gram offered at New York University on 
June 25 was especially applauded. Del 
Staigers, cornetist, continues to be the solo- 
ist. The concerts alternate between the 
Mall in Central Park and New York Uni- 
versity. A, 
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THE PUBLIC DIDN'T KNOW IT 


but when Bauer, Gieseking, lturbi, Lhevinne, Schmitz, Carreras, 
Barth and Naegele played in public this season, they played upon 


Baldwin Masterpiece om, Concert Grands 


in which had been incorporated the principles of the newly perfected 
Baldwin ideal of piano tone. 


These great artists had had an important part . .. perhaps the most 
important part, in the creating of this new ideal. They had worked 
shoulder to shoulder and hand to hand with Baldwin engineers and 
Baldwin master-craftsmen. 


And behind these artists of the keyboard and of the workbench, 
stood the marvelous new Baldwin TONE SPECTROGRAPH, the 
exclusively owned miracle of modern physics that breaks down tone 
into its harmonic partials... the machine that raises Baldwin work- 
manship forever above the limitations of human hands and ears. 


The critics and the public did not know what miracle had come to 
pass... but never in their careers have these great artists received 
such praise for the beauty of their tone. 


NOW this new ideal has been incorporated in an entire line of Baldwin 
Pianos... the Masterpiece Models. . . available to all the world at 
prices reflecting savings in materials and in labor. 


THE BALDWIN BIANO COMPARY, CINCINNATI 
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Music AWAITS MIDAS TOUCH OF BROADCASTERS TO 
Give ART PROSPERITY NoW ENJOYED BY SPORTS 


Radio Has Created Epic Development for Outdoor Events, and Is Slated to Perform Similar 
Proselyting Service for Musicians—A Managerial Bugaboo—Intimate Views 


Chicago’s political cacophonies and the 
important interlude staged on Long Island, 
involving a pair of bat-eared Wotans, upset 
the broadcasting musical schedules recently, 
much to the delight of a mighty army of 
listeners : 

One of the conventions consumed the time 
illotted to nineteen more or less high class 

1 1 events; the current affair at Chicago 
broke more musical hearts, crowd- 
hour after hour of the delectable 
usually served by your broad- 

Irony is such a dangerous language 
we hastei to say w do not mean a word 
except that the speeches were ter- 


lare 


colossi at Long 
a useful musical 
attendance 


soirée of the 
point out 
stimulated 


As for the 
Island we may 
broadcasting 
instead of demoralizing it 

Not even the New York Stadium con- 
cert management would have the hardihood 
to invite a whole world to the ringside. The 
Chicago and the Metropolitan opera forces 
are always canny when it comes to extending 
le privileges, limiting their broad- 
tight periods. Not so with 
our gladiatorial friends All the world is 
plugged in—and without noticeable damage 
to the Just the opposite. 

** # 


moral : 


free peepho 
casts to a Tew 


box-office, 


What Would Really Happen? 

fight devotees are 
opera and 
universe to 


vsef Hof 


Is it possible that prize 
uperior in moral 
orchestra patrons ? 
a John McC 
mann recital and what wi 
pre lict ‘because tl 
never been attempted But, 
best minds, the audito riums would be 
serted as for a pupils’ recital in mid 
if the e were broadcast in toto 


purpose to 
Invite the 
Cormack or a J 
1 hi appen ? Nobody 
expert imet nt has 
according to our 
as de- 


August, 


sit in at 


can 





MAX PILZER 


ee CONCERT 
Addre are of Musical irier, 11 Ww 7 St N "Y 
Phone SChuyler 4-148¢ 


DAVID 3 GUION 


“American Composer—Pianist—Narrator—L yricist” 


NBC Artiste Service, 711 Fifth Ave., 


PAULINE HAGGARD 


RADIO ARTIST AT THE PIANO 
Address care of Musical Courier 
113 West 57th St., New York 


PAUL RAVELL 


BARITONE — NARRATOR 
Concert and Radio Artist 
45 Grove Street New York, N. Y. 


FRED FEIBEL 


ORGANIST 
Paramount Theatre, N. Y. 
CBS Artist 





IRENE BEASLEY 


By ALFRED HUMAN 


Presumably, your concert patron will take 
a mean advantage and choose a free fireside 
chair rather than the creaking seat at the 
master’s feet for $3.30, including war tax. 
Why? Nobody knows. 

The radio has built a prize fight cult which 
assembles million dollar patronage; even a 
picayunish affair like the recent exhibition 
attracted a half million dollars in receipts, 
a vision which will make any concert or 
opera manager gasp. 

Not even Messrs. Gatti and Gigli appear- 
ing jointly in the Metropolitan arena could 





STATIC 


Stanley Brain is motoring to Cali- 
fornia for the summer. Before 
the advent of radio, Herbie Kay was 
a bank clerk, a real estate agent and 
an insurance man. . Walter Blau- 
fuss conducted a dinner ensemble in 
an exclusive Chicago restaurant for 
twenty-eight consecutive years, leav- 
ing when the building was torn down. 

. . Of course they are not super- 
stitious but—Harry Kogen never en- 
ters a studio unless he has both hands 
in his trousers pockets. Edna 
Kellogg will not listen to Chopin’s 
Funeral March. Harold Stokes 
does not whistle before breakfast. 

. Gene Arnold always combs his 


hair before entering a studio. 











And are these 


than two hard- 
? 


draw a fraction of this sum. 
gentlemen any less artistic 
swinging gorillas from the training camps? 
It isn’t fair and we protest. And what is re- 
sponsible for the superior artistic qualities of 
Messrs. Sharkey and Schmeling in the eyes 
of millions of upstanding Americans? Broad- 


casting, of course. 


* * 
Sired By the Amplifier 

The radio has scattered stadia all over our 
country. Almost every jerk-water agricul- 
tural college has built a stadium or two dur- 
ing the past decade of our first radio era. 
The alumni raised the funds, spurred and 
incited by the magic of the microphone and 
the loud-speaker. The crowds are drawn to 
the scene by the same lures. 

1 am further captivated with the informa- 
tion which was relayed to these ears last 
week: that sports have suffered but slightly 
during the past couple of years—less than 
fifteen per cent. The virtuosi of the dia- 
mond, the gridiron, the ring, the courts, the 
tracks, have remained in high demand by the 
public. Compare this fifteen per cent reduc- 
tion in income with the shrinkage of the 
operatic and concert patronage. 

Broadcasters have gone in for sports 
whole-heartedly ; they have taken up musi- 
cians in a relatively niggardly and fearsome 
way Sports are not languishing. 

* * ¢& 
Step-Child Music Is Waiting 


And speaking of amusements, consider that 
other child of the radio: the mystery story. 
Who can deny the crime tale pandemic? The 
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CBS Artist 


NK BLACK 


CONDUCTOR 


Associated with 
The Revelers 
Address NBC 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 





RGE EARL 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: care of Musical Courier 
113 West 57th St., New York 
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LIAM DALY 


CONDUCTOR 


Address NBC 
711 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


book publishers have been saved a one-way 
trip over the hill by the mystery story mania. 
Without the kindly services of the Shadows 
and Sherlocks of the ether, it is probable 
that the stereotyped detective yarn would 
have lost its popularity soon after Woodrow 
Wilson encouraged the formula. 

Prize-ring, stadium sports, detective tales, 
tooth-paste. These are favorite children of 
Mother Radio. Stepchild music will be given 
her turn. And Mother Radio is a lavish, 
indulgent parent when the mood once over- 
takes 

* * * 
From the Bosom 


If you observe a tiny decoration on the 
heaving bosom of a soloist, do not jump to 
the conclusion that it is a Legion of Honor 
or Corona d'Italia. The tiny gadget may be 
the new lapel microphone just developed by 
Columbia engineers and tried out at the 
Republican convention. The dynamic micro- 
phone, which can distribute a Metropolitan 
performance with considerable neatness, is 
not always available so the newest device 
may solve another problem in broadcasting 
musical events. 

* * 
Pathetic Tale of a Director 

“Do not shoot the musician, boys, he is 
doing his best.” A distinguished musical 
director fired this quotation at me last week 
when he let me glance at a program list 
he had just made up for the coming week’s 
broadcasts. 

“I know my musical numbers are ter- 
rible,’ he apologized. “I know and you 
know that I know how embarrassed I would 
feel to have my name associated with such 
trite, threadbare music. Please keep my 
name out of it, won’t you? I must please 
my sponsors. They pay my salary and foot 
all the bills. If I do not listen to these 
sponsors, they will hire somebody who will 
listen to them. 

“The sponsors imagine, for no reason 
whatever—except that they personally pre- 
fer cheap ballads and the like—that they are 
pleasing the public. I feel otherwise, but I 
cannot prove it unless I can produce a raft 
of indignant letters. Nowadays the right 
kind of listeners rarely bother to inform 
the sponsors what they dislike; they simply 
ignore us. On the other hand, the typical 
little fellows who have so much to say here- 
abouts tell the sponsor that they do just 
right, that they are giving the public what 
it wants. 

“T have a tremendous respect for the pos- 
sibilities of broadcasting and I am saddened 
that these inferior little fellows are in the 
saddle at present. Of course, they eventu- 
ally will go back whence they came—to 
Broadway, Hollywood, Tinpan Alley, and 
the inferior vaudeville offices. But now 
these fluent and plausible talkers have a 
great deal to say—and they say it with such 
positiveness that they dominate the offices.” 

The director smiled sadly. “I am treated 
well and I get along well, chiefly because 
they regard me as a musician who is ‘one of 
them,’ despite my highfalutin calling. I am 
playing the game, hoping that conditions will 
improve for the musician in radio. : .. And 
to think I played with Nikisch and taught 
for years at Leipsic.” 

* * * 
Touching on a Neglected Side of the Ameri- 
can Musical Scene 

“Robot music,”’ so the union officials term 
it. . . . Perhaps you already have signed a 
card pledging you to demand living musi- 
cians in your local theatres. The musical 
union has spent a fortune to spread the 
idea, to stem the remorseless wall of water 
which comes creeping toward the musicians. 
Only a couple of days ago I read that Pres- 
ident Weber of the union was delighted with 
the results of his campaign in the magazines 
and newspapers. The “robots” are presum- 
ably being replaced by living, breathing per- 
formers—otherwise Mr. Weber would not 
be gratified, would he? 

Anyhow, we know of one typical haven 
for robot music. This one is located in the 
West Seventies, but there are thousands 
more. It is a corner place, with a long, 
polished bar and shelves of glistening glasses 
and bottles—each filled. The adjoining tables 
are filled (the doors are open) with men 
and women, any hour of the day or night, 
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ON THE AIR 











SAM ROBINS 
made his début over WJZ in May. In 
addition to leading his twelve piece orches- 
tra, Mr. Robins plays the violin, saxophone, 
oboe and viola. He was first violist of the 
Baltimore Orchestra, has toured from coast 
to coast in vaudeville, and directed several 

musical comedies. 





Sundays and holidays. And music. An 
efficient radio dispenses Wagner and_ the 
better sort of music. The Goldman Band 
concerts are favorites of the patrons, or the 
owners; anyhow, there is no let-up in the 
music, 

Hour after hour the neighborhood re- 
ceives the benefit of the excellent programs. 
The policemen on their beats, weary and 
worn, find refreshment of spirit in this 
everlasting flood of music. They linger at 
the doors and pass on with fresh zest. Dur- 
ing the winter, Stokowski, the Metropolitan, 
the Philharmonic, and the other patrician 
events, are heard regularly by the music- 
lovers. A couple of hundred feet away, on 
the same block, is a similar musical estab- 
lishment. The music, however, we are in- 
formed, is not so uniformly lofty in quality ; 
the owner is a coarse fellow. Every block 
contains a few artistic centers of the same 
variety. 

Now, our point is, who can venture to 
estimate the cultural scope of the radio in 
catering to this vast musical public? New 
York City is said to contain countless thou- 
sands of these same impromptu concert 
halls. Multiply this number by our thou- 
sands of cities and you have a fair idea of 
the scope and influence of broadcasting. 


HAROLD STEIN 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
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Columbia Concerts Corp. of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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Concert and Radio Artist 
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SIGURD NILSSEN 
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BASSO CANTANTE—Radio, Concert, Opera, Recital 
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RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


Edwin Franko Goldman has brought us 
summer and substantial band music. . . 
WJZ is microphoning the Goldman concerts 
from Central Park Mall and New York 
University. . 

Philadelphia’s alarming progressiveness in 
operatic and orchestral matters has been de- 
scribed previously in this column. = 
Maybe there is some high importance in the 
reinforcing of the WCAU_ transmission. 
, The Philadelphia station will jump 
from 10,000 watts to 50,000 watts in the 
autumn. . . . The better to give Stokowski, 
Reiner, et al, larger audiences next season. 
. . . Philadelphia’s new opera company, you 
know, is supposed to be cast for a mighty 
role in the reconstruction of America’s 
opera... 

Van Hoogstraten of Holland and Coates 
of England and Russia will conduct the 
Stadium Concerts of New York, beginning 
on July 2 over WABC’s network. * 
Coates leads the second half of the season. 

. . Each program is to last ninety 
minutes and there will be no unpleasant 
talky-talks, we are reassured. , 

Victor Herbe rt, the dominant composer of 
broadcast programs, was memorialized over 
WEAF. . . President Gene Buck, of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, was the fluent master of 
ceremonies. Harold Sanford was the 
program director. . 

Paul Althouse, we delight to say, has one 


of those ringing dramatic tenor voices which 
seem made to measure for the ether. .. . 
He glorified the American tenor when he 
sang from Westchester over ‘he NBC 
CHAI a: «"e 

Jerome Rappaport, pianist, must be added 
to our Honor Roll of last month for his per- 
formance of the G minor concerto (Saint- 
Saéns) with Conductor Philip James and 
his Little Symphony. . Every listener 
must feel kindly disposed toward the Bam- 
berger Store which sponsors such reliable, 
well performed weekly programs... . 

Columbia is responsible for the smooth 
broadcasting of the New York Stadium 
symphony concerts. . . . A complete eve- 
ning’s program on Saturdays, the first half 
of the Sunday night offerings by the hot- 
weather Philharmonic. . . . That is the 
WABC arrangement for the season . . . and 
a pretty fair arrangement, too, seeing that 
musical managements are dubious about free 
admissions—and that’s what broadcasting 
amounts to. 


Amri Galli- Campi (a mellifluous name, 


. and a curiously satisfying one for the young 


American girl who is hailed by knowing 
ones as an amazing coloratura soprano) 
will not broadcast her American operatic 
début at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera on 
July 5... . Instead of welcoming publicity 
with open arms, it seems that the Galli- 
Campi management, which is in charge of 
Charles Henry Freeman, Jr., RCA-Victor 
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attorney, is surrounding the girl with bar- 
riers of silence. . .. Anyhow, we know that 
Miss Galli-Campi was heard at a prodigiously 
secret audition of important radio officials 
recently ... and that she is being kept under 
cover as a rare find, a combination of the 
virtues of the famous songsters . . . and 
that Herbert Witherspoon promptly slated 
her after an audition, to sing leading roles, 
such as Queen of the Night in Mozart’s 
Magic Flute, Gilda, et al with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company next season. 

WEVD, the New York station founded 
to honor the late Eugene V. Debs, is over- 
hauling its schedules and arranging a prom- 
ising series of musical programs and civic 
events... . B. C. Vladeck, Heywood Broun, 
Oswald Garrison Villard and Norman 
Thomas will be in charge, with new studios 
in the Hotel Claridge. . 

Negro opera in the modern manner, 
Tom Tom, by Shirley Graham, Negro com- 
poser now doing post-graduate work at 
Oberlin College, was tom-tommed over the 
WJZ network from Cleveland. . . . Spiri- 
tuals, unison chants with percussion only, 
syncopation, sophistication. . . . Jules Bled- 
soe, baritone, and Luther King, a young 
tenor from Tuskegee Institute, headed the 
noble-voiced Negro principals. .. . Dr. Ernst 
Lehrt conducted, with a chorus of 200 reso- 
nant voices in the background. . . The sub- 
title of the work might be “From Africa to 
America.” . four symbolic characters 
Witch Doctor, The Girl, The Boy, The 
Mother. . . . Some day the opera may be 
staged... . 





{ NETWORK 


Zinaida Nicolina, gypsy singer of Istanbul 
and Paris, was presented by Nathaniel Shil- 
kret as guest artist on the June 24 Kodak 
program, over a CBS network. Nicolina, 
who first came to America with Balieff’s 
Chauve Souris, has won recognition in opera 
and on the stage as well as on the air. 
Shilkret’s new Moon Nocturne also was 
heard during this broadcast. 

* * 


Lola Monty Gorcy, soprano, for several 
seasons with the Ravinia Opera Company 
in Chicago, will be soloist in a new series 
of programs through WINS with the Jewish 
Little Symphony Orchestra, which is under 
the direction of Nochum {Gcorochen. 

* 


Paolo Gallico, concert pianist, appearing on 
WOR in a weekly program of music for 
three pianos, makes his own arrangements, 
since there are very few available for piano 
trio. Two of Mr. Gallico’s artist-pupils, 
Stella Stamler and Marise Krieg, broadcast 


with him. 
* * * 


Belle Forbes Cutter, lyric soprano, who 
left the microphone for the concert stage 
more than two years ago, has returned to 
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OF NEWS 


radio and is singing on two Columbia pro- 
grams. 
2 
Billy Bowers is conducting the orchestra 
heard with Marcella Shields, Billy Muray 
and Walter Scanlon during their weekly 
programs over WOR. 
* * * 
Oscar Levant, pianist, played June 24 on 
WOR during the Hoffman Hour, which is 
directed by William Daly. 
* 


YOLANDA NORRIS, 
soprano, broadcasts television programs over 
W ABC. 


a 

Lee Cronican is appearing now before 
WOR audiences as conductor of the orches- 
tra for the Market and Halsey Street Play- 
house, a feature of that station. He con- 
tinues his weekly piano recitals, and still 
retains his position as a member of the 
station’s announcing staff. 


Christine Goss, ih was guest artist 
with Philip James and the WOR Little 
Symphony Orchestra, June 25. Schubert's 
second symphony and Ravel’s suite, La 


Mére T'Oye, were among the orchestra’s 

offerings. Miss Goss sang an aria from 

Samson and Dalilah and two short songs. 
a 

Henry Eberling, tenor, was soloist, June 
24, on the concluding WOR broadcast of the 
Westchester County Children’s Association. 

* * * ; 

The audiences of CBS stations will be 
hearing Abe Lyman and his orchestra for 
some time. According to the terms of his 
new contract, Lyman is to be on the air 
three times a week. 

a. 

Chandler Goldthwaite presented an un- 
usual group of classical selections during his 
program of organ music over WOR. The 
andante from the fourth symphony of Widor 
was performed, as well as selections by 
Wagner and Bach. 


Ruth Lyon, NBC soprano, is one of the 
busiest young ladies in radio. She is heard 
regularly in the Garden of Melodies pro- 
gram, with Harry Kogen’s Orchestra, as 
guest artist on the Farm and Home Hour 
programs, and in morning broadcasts with 
Charles Howard. 


7 
whose compositions have 
1s now appearing 
twice weekly 


Irving Conn, 
brought him recognition, 
as an orchestra conductor 
through WOR. 

* * * 

Louise Brabant, soprano, is a featured 
artist in Romance, a weekly presentation of 
Columbia’s Chicago studios. 

+ * * 

Fraser Gange, baritone, of the Quaker 
State Hour, sang several request numbers 
during a recent broadcast. The Rondoliers 
Quartet and Louis Katzman’s Orchestra 
also are heard regularly on this program, 
which originates in the WOR studios. 

x * * 
who came to radio 
presenting a 
His arrange- 
sings, 


John Shelvin, tenor, 
from the concert stage, is 
weekly program from WOR. 
ments of the Irish ballads which he 
are receiving much favorable comment. 

* * * 

Rachel Morton, soprano, broadcast over 

WEAF and affiliated stations on June 25. 


Ruth Sheil is to be heard in a weekly 
series of morning programs over WOR. 
Oe ae 
Princess Nacoomee, an Indian princess 
who is known under the name of Ruth 
Griffis as a concert violinist, presented In- 
dian music through NBC stations recently. 








nalism and other fields of endeavor. 
the stage. 
in Paris. 
picture cartoons. 


and librarian. 


RADIO PERSONALITIES 


Alice Remsen 
Alice Remsen’s experience has embraced many branches of the amusement, jour- 


She was born in England and at the age of fourteen ran away from home to go on 
As assistant to a magician, she made her début at the Folies Bergéres 
Later she came to the United States and continued to pursue a theatrical 
career as leading lady, character woman, soubrette and comedienne in dramas, musical 
comedies, revues and vaudeville, even contributing sound effects to animated motion 
She was a columnist on the New York Morning Telegraph, radio 
editor of the New York Star, and is a song writer, poetess, radio continuity writer, 


Since 1927, Miss Remsen has sung on programs of the major radio stations in 
New York City. Several months ago she appeared over the Columbia Broadcasting 
network as guest artist on the Evening in Paris program. 
she received resulted in her engagement as a regular feature of the series. 
heard also as the soubrette of Footlight Echoes, a weekly WOR broadcast. 


The enthusiastic reception 
She is 








ESTELLE LIEBLING 


Teacher of 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 


and 
Many Other Famous Radio Singers 


Announces 
a 


Summer Class 


RADIO SINGING 


July 11th to July 30th, Inc. 
18 LESSONS IN 18 DAYS 


The Price for the Entire 
Course Will Be $50.00 


Estelle Liebling Singers have 
been soloists on the following 
radio hours: 


Atwater Kent 

Black & Gold 

Camel Hour 

Chevrolet Hour 

Cities Service 
Coca-Cola 

Collier’s 

Dupont 

Eastman Kodak 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Fuller Brush 

General Electric 
General Motors 

Jack Frost 
Halsey-Stuart Playhouse 
Iodent 

Linit 

Lux 

McKesson & Robbins 
Maxwell House 
Mobiloil 

New England Coke Co. 
Palmolive 

Pertussin 

Philco 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
Scott’s Emulsion 

Shell Oil 

Texaco 

Travelers Ins. Co. 
True Story 

Thru the Opera Glass 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
Valspar 

Victor 


Every element of microphone 
technique will be touched upon 
— diction, line, intonation, 
steadiness, interpretation. Just 
as voices vary so the manner of 
broadcasting varies. Each voice 
should be handled from the 
point of view of its individual 
possibilities. 


For further information 
write to: 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
RADIO SCHOOL 


Orca C. Minter, Sec’y 


145 W. 55th St., New York City 


Tel.: Clrcle 7-1787 
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Vocal Training 


MARYA FREUND and Interpretation 


‘or Concert, Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Classi teat” Romantic and odern Repertory. Pupils 
taught in English, French, German, Italian or Polish 
4, nom Mission Marcuamp, Panis (XVI), France 


RENATO BELLINI 


COMPOSER-COACH 
Address: MILAN—Via Ariosto 29 


FRANCESCO MERLI 


TENOR—METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Celumbia Records 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


IVOR NEWTON 


ACCOMPANIST — ©OA 
Associcted as asecompanist with Chaliapin, Tetrazsin\, 
Calve, Melba, Gerhardt, Claire Dux, Matsenaver, D’Alvares, 
Richard Crooks, John Charles Thomas, Morini 
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and Casals. 
Studio: 93 ComnwaLt Gaxpens, Lonvon, 8. W. 1, Engi.amD 
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Seprene—Chicago Civie Opera 
Columbia Records 


ELSA HOTTINGER 


LEADING CONTRALTO 


Strasbourgh, France 
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Theatre Municipal, 
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Seprano Leggera 
4 La Scala, San Carlo (Naples), Casino (Monte Carl 


Liceo (Barcelona). 
a Address: 15 Vie A. Saf, Milan 


GRACE FISHER 


Lyric Soprano 
NOW SINGING IN ITALY 
Address—Agency Ferone, Milen 


WOODHOUSE 


LONDO PIANO SCHOOL 


19 Wigmore St., W.1 


RUTH FORD 


Mezzo-Soprano 
OPERA — CONCERTS 
Now Binging in Italy 


Giuseppe BENTONELLI 


American Tenor 
Now Binging in Leading Italian Opera Houses 
Management-—P. Zucoont; E. Ferons, MiLan 
Columbia Records 
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Dramatic Soprano 
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HAROLD STERN 


Baritone 
Voice Propuction; INTERPRETATION OF Lizpse 
Studio: 39, Maresfield Gardens, London, N. W. 


DRAMATIC 
SOPRANO 


Now Singing in Ital 
Address: Banca d’America 4 d'Italia 


GINA CIGNA 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—La Scala (Milan), Reale 
(Rome), and all largest Evropean Opera Houses, 
Columbia Records 

Via Canova 37, Milano 


singing Imperial 
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Concert—Opera 
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R. von WARLICH 


LIEDER 
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Artists’ Summer Class: July, August, September 
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Heidelberg Offers a Romantic 
Setting for Bach Festival 


(Continued 


Besseler’s lecture, Bach as Creator 
learned and informa 


Henrich 
and Transitionary—a 
tive paper. 

The same evening, St. Peter’s Church 
(founded 1485) witnessed the first concert of 
the festival. The naves and vaults of the 
ancient edifice made a proper setting for the 
four cantatas which were given: No. 31, for 
Easter Sunday; No. 106, Actus tragicus ; No. 
152, for the Sunday after Christmas; and 
No. 80, for the Reformation Anniversary. 
rhe performers were the Heidelberg A 
Cappella Chorus; the Heidelberg Stadtische 
Orchestra; Amalie Merz-Tunner (soprano) ; 
Frieda Dierolf (contralto) ; Robert Broll 
(tenor); and Albert Fischer (bass). Dr. 
Hermann Poppen conducted. Particularly 
high moments of the evening were the open- 
ing chorus of No. 31, in which there is some 
remarkable imitative writing based on De: 
Himmel lacht; the duet for contralto and 
bh: and the amazing dynamic close of the 
final choral in No. 106; and the Luther 
ymn, Ein feste Burg ist unset Gott, as it is 
set off against a seething orchestral counter 
point in No. 80 


] 


CHAMBER, OrGAN AND ORCHESTRA Musi 


June 4 was 
morning, in 
Building, 


[he consumption of art on 
something tremendous. In the 
the hall of the New University 
chamber music was dispensed by Amelie 
Merz-Tunner (soprano); Robert = Bri ~ 
(tenor) ; Kulenkampff and Adol 
(violins); Paul Hindemith (viola 
d'amore and viola); August Bohm (viola) ; 
Christian Klug and Folkmar Langin (viola 
da gamba); Klaus Brumm (cello) ; Gustav 
Vetermann (double bass); Max Schmiedel 
flute); Ludwig Dieter (oboe); Gunther 

amin and Hermann Poppen  (harpsi- 

iords) ; Marthe Bereiter (lautenclavicym- 

and members of the Stadtischen Or- 
hestra 

rhe progr 


George 
Berg 


ram embraced a number of com- 
ssers. There was, for instance, concerto 
or viola d’amore, lute and muted instru 
ments, by Antonio Vivaldi, the genial Italian 
master with whom Johann Sebastian has 
rather intimate musical relations—hence the 
fitness of giving him this hearing—while 
from the Bach dynasty, there were concerto 
in F, for harpsichord and string orchestra, 
by Wilhelm Friedemann; Selma, a cantata 
for tenor, with flutes, violins, viola, cello 
and harpsichord, by Karl Philipp Emanuel ; 
and quintet in C, for flute, oboe, violin, viola, 
cello and harpsichord, by Johann Christian. 
From Johann Sebastian Bach there were the 
cantata HH eich ubte Schatten, for 
soprano and a number of instruments; suite 
in E flat, for lute; and the sixth Branden- 
burg suite. The interpretations were musi 
cianly in quality and had distinctive charm. 
[he recital of organ music given at the 
St. Peter’s Church that afternoon not only 
disclosed beautiful compositions (par 
tita by George Bohm, 1661-1733; toccata, 
adagio and fugue in C, three chorales, sonata 
in G, prelude and fugue in B flat, by Johann 
ebastian Bach), but also centered attention 
ipon one of the foremost German artists of 
the day—Gunther Ramin. Herr Ramin is 
organist at the Thomas Church in Leipzig. 
His technic is so superlative, the listener is 
there is a technic and the legato is 
ss; added to which, Herr Ramin is a 
past master in registration 
he Stadthalle was the scene of the eve 
orchestral concert. Conducted by 
Overhoff, the Heidelberg Stadtische 
a program of varied inter- 
sonata tor twenty-two 
choruses, from Canzoni ¢ 
Gabrieli, Venetian com 
2) proved to be a daringly 
work as Gabrieli’s are 
ompositions of Bach which were pre 
were partita in D flat, for violin 
concerto in A flat, after Antonio 
overture in D, for orchestra and 
; Sinfonia, from the Ratswahl 
1731; concerto in E major, for 
rchestra; and fourth Branden 
G All were played with 
rit and understanding. The much 
lin soloist was George Kulen- 


t nur bet» 


some 


unaware 


fault] 


ra played 
meaning 
and Nive 
y Giovanno 
(1557-161 


ern” most of 


nted 


ppreciated vi 
ampff 
at this concert I hap 
an old friend from 
observation that the 
world was, after all, a very small place, 
Wang Tschen replied, with Oriental com 
“Not only small, but stuffy.” 
encouraged I inquired, “Which do 
prefer, Wang Tschen, music like this 
a Chinese orchestra?” 
Wang Tschen smiled and said, “A Ct 
rchestra is all right, provided you do not 
hear too much of it—but I daresay the same 
music.” 
mean, true also of Bach 
Tschen smiled again and a 
any music’ ?” 
concert hall, the festi- 
treat of unrivalled 
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placency, 


or 


nese 


is true of any 
Do you 
Wang 
I not emphasize ‘of 
Issuing from the 
valite tumbled into a 


“Did 


jrom 


page 5) 


In honor of the occasion, Heidel- 
“illuminations.” The 


splendor. 
berg put on her famous 
Bach Society was en masse waited into the 
good ship Von Hindenburg, and in that 
noble bark carried out to mid-stream. The 
river was crowded with boats from up and 
below town, even from the Rhine; the 


THE OLD 


the illuminati 


BRIDGE 


n of 


IND 
which 


water’s surface was carpeted with canoes 
full of singing, rollicking students. The 
sound of youthful voices, the myriads of red 
lanterns, bobbing up and down as the boats 
glided here and there and in and out, the 
crowds of spectators on the bridges and 
along the quays, the gasp of admiration that 
when, in a blaze of crackling, shim- 
mering light, the castle burst into view 
there you had Heidelberg, the Heidelberg 
of dreams and song and fancy. The lights 
flamed and sputtered, the hills turned from 
black to blinding gold, the sky blazed with 
bursting rockets, the old bridge changed 
into a cascade of sparkling whiteness, and 
from every throat came the dear refrain, 
Old Heidelberg. Chanted on river, shore 
and hillside, a mighty polyphony, deep-felt, 
reverberant and true. 


rose 


CONCLUSION 
(Sunday) there 
service at St. Peter’s Church. 
musically were the Heidelberg 
Orchestra; A Cappella Chorus; 
Chorus; chorus of the Evan- 
gelischen Kirchenmusikalischen Institute; 
Carolin Muller-Sontwig (soprano); Agnes 
Schlier (contralto) ; Robert Troll (tenor) ; 
Rudolf Hahm (bass); Herbert Haag and 
Hermann Poppen (organists); Renate Noll 
(harpsichord) ; and Hermann Poppen con- 
ductor. During the service, Bach’s motet, 
Lobet den Herrn, alle Heiden, cantata No. 
76, for the second Sunday after Trinity, 
and various organ works were performed. 
\iter this wealth of spiritual food, the mem 
bers of the Bachgesellschaft repaired to the 
Molkenkur Restaurant, high above the city, 
where they lunched, drank toasts to the suc 
cess of this and future festivals, and listened 
to speeches by some of the mitglieders. 

The climax of the festival was the choral 
concert in the Stadthalle, June 5. The 
Easter oratorio, Kommt, eilet 


The morning of June 5 
was divine 
Officiating 
Stadtische 
Bachverein 


und laufet 
wonderful inspiration for soprano, contralto, 
tenor, bass, chorus and orchestra—and the 
Magnificat, for five-voiced chorus, soloists 
and orchestra, were given. Hermann Pop- 
pen conducted. The soloists were Amalie 
Merz-Tunner (soprano); Elise Mener- 
Fischer (mezzo); Frieda Dierolf (contral- 
to); Robert Broll (tenor); Albert Fischer 
(bass); Alwine Moslinger (harpsichord) ; 
Renate Noll (organist). The choruses were 
Bachverein, Akademischer Gesangverein 
and A Cappella; the orchestra, the Heidel- 
berg Stadtische 


It was a glorious ending to a 


CASTLE 


: 1 
cheered the 


reverently 
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achieved undertaking. What matter if some 
features of the festival performances were 
not impeccable, at least everybody concerned 
put his staunchest foot forward and with 
impressive faith and conviction gave the best 
that he or she had to give. In the last 
analysis, the spirit is the thing, and this in 
mind, one can only praise and extol. Taken 
all in all, the festival was an admirable 
tribute to an overtowering genius, and as 
such must go down as a signal manifesta- 
tion. It revealed anew (and in times of 
musical immodesty such revelations are both 
salubrious and necessary) that the art of 
Bach, like all real, enduring art, is so be- 


AT HEIDELBERG, 
Bach festivities. 
“Inner consciousness 


ause it possesses the 


of good.” 


Bernard Wagenaar in 
Massachusetts 

Bernard Wagenaar and his family have 
opened their cottage at Edgartown, Mass., 
for the summer. Mr. Wagenaar plans to do 
his composing in a recently completed studio 
in his garden. He is now at work on an 
orchestral composition. Mr. Wagenaar will 
teach at the Juilliard Summer School, and 
on July 8 will conduct his Divertimento in 
its first performance at the Stadium Con- 
certs. The work is also scheduled for the 
Worcester Festival, October 7. His second 
quartet (which was played by the 
Gordon Quartet last season in New York) 
is on the press. His second symphony, orig- 
inally programmed by Toscanini for last 
March and postponed on account of the con 
ductor’s illness, will be directed by the con 
ductor early next season. 


Maria Németh Honored by 
Austrian Government 

VIENNA.— Maria Németh, Hungarian 
prima donna soprano, who recently rejoined 
the ranks of the Vienna Staatsoper and is at 
present reaping triumphs here in her reper- 
toire roles, will shortly be awarded the title 
of “chamber singer” by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. This is a much coveted honor which 
few singers have received from the new re- 
publican government of Austria. 
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Mengelberg Conducts Two 
Concerts in Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM.—A_ group of six popular 
concerts has just terminated with great suc- 
cess at the Concertgebouw. Willem Men- 
gelberg, who conducted the first two of the 
series, put his listeners into a most receptive 
mood, awakening their enthusiasm with his 
ever youthful élan. 

Edward van Beinum, who fills the role of 
assistant conductor, took over the remain- 
ing four concerts and made a pleasant im- 


MUSICAL 


pression with his earnest, finely-felt read- 
ings. 

Among the compositions performed were 
several novelties worthy of mention: A sym- 
phony by the Soviet composer Szostakowicz, 
the concerto for three violins by Vivaldi 
and a symphony by the youthful Dutchman 
Ketting, all were new to us and were re- 
ceived with interest. Various excellent solo- 
ists added attraction to the programs, 
among them two violinists, Alexander Schu- 
muller and Ferdinand Helman, and two 
pianists, George van Renesse and Theo van 
der Pas. E. G. 
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San Francisco Helps the 
Unemployed Musicians 


SAN Francisco, Cat.—Gaetano Merola, 
director general of the San Francisco Opera 
Company, conducted sixty-five members of 
the San Francisco Orchestra in a program 
of a light character at the new Sigmund 
Stern Recreation Grove. The proceeds were 
donated to unemployed musicians. Several 
thousand people attended, all most enthusias- 
tic. Present were Alfred Hertz, former con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Orchestra, and 
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Armando Agnini, stage and technical direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan and San Francisco 
Opera Companies. 

Great variety marked the program, which 
consisted of the prelude to Wagner's 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg; the second 
movement of Saint-Saéns’ violin concerto, 
with Jascha Veissei as soloist (he played 
with great finish and repose, yet with ex- 
pression); Bizet’s L’Arlesienne Suite, No 
2; Borodin’s Steppes of Middle Asia; 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, Nos. 5 and 6; 
and Johann Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltz. 

C. H. A. 

















MARIANO 


STABILE 


Baritone 


“A GREAT FALSTAFF” (caption) 
London Daily Telegraph 


“Stabile’s Falstaff could prob- 
ably not be bettered among 


present day singers. —Eprnest 


Newman in The London Sunday Times 


“A GREAT ARTIST” 
“Stabile was magnificent — the 
great Scarpia, undoubtedly, of 
our times.’—Richard Capell in The 


London Daily Mail 


“His Scarpia ranks with the 
sreatest presentations of the part.” 


—The London Times 
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old 


that the bicycle is 
our radios can revive the 
for Two. 
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\ news note 
again. 
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Now 
Built 


popular 


song, \ 


More summer band concerts in large cities would 
give financial relief to unemployed musicians and 
pleasure to thousands of listeners. 

6 
West there are gold fields awaiting work- 
Inducements include cheap living 
for some of the 


In the 
ers, It 1s reported. 
Here is a chance 

panning gold. 


o~ - 


OK xd waves. 
to try 


ind 
“tin panners” 


Roger Sessions, will rep- 
resent this country on the jury of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, thus assuring 
\merican creative representation at the tenth annual 
Amsterdam next year. 


<@ 


\n American composer, 


festival 


Tenors who dislike the no-encore rule in the opera 


house doubtless will raise a monument to the singer 
at the Vienna Opera who refused to proceed with the 
performance until the conductor permitted him to 
repeat Rudolph’s aria in Boheme. These presumptu- 
ous conductors must be kept in their places by ap- 
thirsty vocalists. 


plause 


When a Musician Speculates 


\ll the world knows about Kubelik and his violins. 
And thanks to the ventures of the violinist in 
the unmusical realms of Wall Street, he is reported 
by the Daily Mail (London) to be forced to part 
with his favorite Guarnerius. The virtuoso made a 
a half dollars during his career, accord- 
ing to his own statement, owning a famed castle with 
3,000 acres and a private railroad. Kubelik probably 
will triumph finally, but the lesson is plain: if specu- 
lation interferes with your music, give up your music. 


now, 


million and 


Court Musician: a Vanishing Caste 


Maria Janotha, remembered as the Kaiser’s pianist, 
has passed away in The Hague. Deported as a spy 
during the war fever days in England, Janotha lived 
on memories during recent years; memories which 
embraced her delightful association with Queen Vic- 
toria, and the Princess Beatrice, with whom she 
played duets, her appointment as court pianist by the 
German Emperor. Wherever this picturesque artist 
journeyed she took with her Prince White Heather, 
who happened to be a black cat, and her prayer book. 
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With the Prince purring in the greenroom and her 
prayer book on the piano, Mme. Janotha would give 
a brilliant performance for her royal audiences. 
And now she, too, is gone, one of the last of a vir- 
tually extinct musical caste—the court musician. 


What Is the Answer ? 


These are stringent times and we are constantly 
hearing of unemployment, financial losses, and de- 
plorable cases of destitution that wring the heart of 
everyone. 

Yet, despite all this, there are certain facts that 
must arouse thoughts of optimism. Last spring 
34,000 persons (a capacity audience) turned out to 
hear the Metropolitan Opera Company in Cleveland ; 
the huge auditorium in Baltimore was crowded to 
its limit on three successive nights to hear Gatti- 
Casazza’s forces; and advance subscriptions for next 
New York performances are enjoying a 
better sale than in a number of years. 

In Fort Worth, Tex., the orchestra concerts for 
next season were sold out over a month ago. San 
Francisco reports that hundreds of season tickets 
have already been taken up for the fall, when the 
new opera house will be opened. Almost capacity 
audiences attended the Westchester County (N. Y.) 
Festival late in May. Cleveland’s summer orchestra 
concerts are proving so popular that the organization 
is planning to make them permanent. The Holly- 
wood Bowl management has secured its huge guaran- 
tee and is prepared to accommodate 20,000 persons 
each evening. The Cincinnati Zoo Opera season 
opened with a huge attendance and those in charge 
anticipate a record summer. 4,000 people heard 
The Messiah in Atlantic City on May 21. In Rich- 
mond, Va., 150 prominent citizens are banding to- 
gether to organize a new orchestra and expect to 
raise $50,000 to support it. The advance sale for the 
Hillsborc ugh (Cal.) outdoor concerts, which opened 
June 26, was most encouraging and indications point 
to very large audiences all summer. 10,000 music 
lovers attended the opening performance of the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera season. 12,000 witnessed 
the musical pageant presented in Fort Worth, Tex. 
Evanston’s recent North Shore Festival drew big 
audiences. The Philadelphia Opera is expanding 
its plans considerably. The Goldman Band concerts 
in New York are drawing tremendous audiences. 
New York City is to have four new opera companies 
and a new orchestra in the fall. Both the New York 
Stadium and Philadelphia summer orchestra con- 
certs opened this week before vast throngs, 15,000 
hearing the first of the New York Philharmonic con- 
certs on Tuesday night. 60,000 attended the Provi- 
dence Spring Festival, and Pittsburgh reports that 
last season was the busiest musically the Steel City 
has ever known. 

This spring Ringling Brothers’ circus made its an- 
nual visit to New York City and drew the biggest 
box-office receipts in years. 70,000 fight fans paid 
close to half a million dollars last week to see the 
Jack Sharkey-Max Schmeling battle. 

The answer? There are still a great number of 
people who can afford, and will pay for, the sort of 
entertainment that appeals to them. Facts prove 
that there is an ever increasing demand for good 
music and that the public is supporting worth while 
offerings. It takes courage to go ahead in spite of 
obstacles, but who without courage has ever won? 

Wake up, leaders. America is not asleep. She 
is waiting for you to lead the way. 


season's 


Chicago's Blunder 


With $350,000 of the needed $500,000 guarantee 
fund seis pledged, the trustees of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company met last week and voted not 
to give opera next season. 

It is understood that the control of the company’s 
stock is now in the hands of the banks and these 
financial leaders believe it is futile to attempt to 
raise the balance of $150,000 at this time. It is said 
that considerable effort was made to place General 
Charles Dawes in Samuel Insull’s place and to go 
ahead with plans as previously arranged, but the 
trustees failed to elect a new president. 

All over the country the American people are sup- 
porting music as never before, and as Chicago has 
long held a leading place under the musical sun it is 
difficult to believe that she will admit defeat now. 
If the banks do not feel disposed to support an opera 
season during the coming year, perhaps those who 
have already subscribed can find a way to go ahead 
without them—even if a shorter season and reduced 
prices are necessary. If not, then a splendid oppor- 
tunity is offered the Metropolitan, Philadelphia, or 
another opera company to invade the Windy City 
and achieve the success which so many believe is 
certain. 
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Wittgenstein Versus Ravel 


A short time ago interest was aroused by the 
aris news that Ravel, after writing a new piano 

concerto for the one-handed pianist, Paul Wittgen- 
stein, had refused permission to that artist to play 
the work in Paris or elsewhere because the latter in- 
sisted that Ravel make arbitrary changes. 

Wittgenstein’s version of the matter, given to the 
editor of the Musical Courier during his recent visit 
to Vienna, differs materially from what Ravel told 
the Paris press. 

According to the pianist, it was not Ravel who 
canceled the Paris concert (at which the concerto was 
to have had its Paris premiére) but Wittgenstein, 
and not owing to any friction but merely because 
for certain private reasons he was unable at the time 
to travel. The much discussed alterations which 
Wittgenstein suggested to Ravel (at Vienna, in a 
private conversation, in the presence of several peo- 
ple) were slight, and applied merely to two or three 
episodes where Wittgenstein felt the orchestration 
was too heavy, considering that the soloist had only 
one hand at his disposal. Wittgenstein did not “in- 
sist” on these alterations, but merely suggested them. 

Ravel did not in any way or manner indicate dur- 
ing the conversation that he disapproved of Witt- 
genstein’s suggestions. In fact he seemed quite 
agreeable. Two weeks later Wittgenstein received 
a letter from Ravel (from Paris) saying that he did 
not wish any alterations, and that he had said 
much to Wittgenstein in Vienna. The pianist abso- 
lutely denies any such result to their conversation. 

Wittgenstein furthermore lays stress on the fact 
that other important composers (Strauss, for in- 
stance) have written concertos for him, and all of 
them, including Strauss, were always open to sugges- 
tions concerning small alterations, for all of them 
understood that Wittgenstein himself must know 
best the requirements of his particular case—that of 
a one-armed pianist. 

Wittgenstein was willing to discuss matters fur- 
ther with Ravel and accept his ultimate decision, 
but it was Ravel who abruptly and without further 
reply ended the correspondence, which was not al- 
together an ethical action, for the pianist had given 
the composer a commission for the work, and paid 
for it—generously, too, so report has it in Vienna. 

And there you are, messieurs et mesdames. It is all 
a case of believe-it-or-not. The Wittgenstein ver- 
sion sounds more plausible than Ravel’s, and if that 
musician has anything to say in rebuttal, the Musical 
Courier will be glad to Publish i it. 


Testing the ¥en on Prohibition 


Now that the United States is divided pro and con 
on the question of prohibition, it might not be amiss 
to separate the dry and wet songs of the nation. An 
incomplete list follows (Literary Digest please copy ) : 

DRY (12) 

Dry Yo’ Eyes 
Rain No More Landsighting (Grieg) 

iver Stay Away from My 
My Ladies By the Campfire 
with Thine Till the Sands of the 

Grow Cold 
Unclouded Day (Alwood) 
(99) 
Virginia Reel 
Scotch Pastorale (Saenger) 
Volga_Boatmen’s Song 
Blue Danube 
Over the Waves 
Waters of Venice 
When My Ships Come Sailing 
Home 

Wine, Woman and 
Year’s at the Spring 
Spirit Flower 
Hands Across the Sea 
Manhattan Beach (Sousa) 
On the Beach at Waikiki 
Moonshine Sally 
Anchor’s Aweigh 
Laughing Water (Hager) 
From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Shannon Water 


How Dry I Am 
It Ain’t Gonna 
Hy’n Dri 

Weep No More 
Drink to Me Only 


Door 
Desert 


cyes 

The Desert Song 
(WET 

Singing in a Bathtub 

Singing in the Rain 

Stein Song (University of 

Maine) 

Stein Song (Bullard) 

Raindrop (Chopin) 

Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster 

(from Oberon) 

Le Mer (Debussy) 

Reflections on the Water 

(Debussy) 

Alcoholic Blues 

Comin’ Thru the Rye 

Old Oaken Bucket 

Beautiful Ohio 

Brown October Ale 

Asleep in the Deep 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Where the River 


Song 


Flows 
OV Man River 
Bacchanale (from 
Delilah) 
Sailing, Sailing 
On the Channel (from Pique 


Dame) 

What. Good Is Water When 
You’re Dry 
Wine Chorus 
Rusticana) 
Where the River Jordan Flows 
Soldiers Chorus (from Faust) 

Deep River 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

On the Wabash 

On Miami Shore 

Fountains of Rome (Respighi) 
On the Banks of the Old Rari- 


Samson and 


(from Cavalleria 


tan : 
On the Mississippi 
Moonlight on the Water 
I’m Always Chasing Rainbows 
The Banks of the Nile 
By the Sea 
Bendemeer’s Stream 
Bloom is on the Rye 
Rainy Day Blues 
Down on the Levee 
The Swallows (Bingham-Cowen) 
Sweet Cider Time 
To Spring (Grieg) 
Crossing the Bar 
Roll, Jordan, Roll 
The Deluge (Saint-Saéns ' 
Dew Is Sparkling (Rubinstein) 
In a Gondola 


At the Brook (Boisdeffre) 

Cascade (Emil Paur) 

At the Mississippi Cabaret 

Pull the Cork Out of Erin 

National Spirit March 

Down at the Old Mill Stream 

Birds and the Brook 

To a Water-Lily 

By the Weeping Waters 

Comrades, Let’s Drink (from 
Ernani) 

Cider Song (from Normandy) 

On Miami Shore 

Venetian Boat Song 

Canoe Song 

On the Sea (Mendelssohn ) 

Drifting 

Down Deep Within the Cellar 

Waters of Venice 

Night Hymn at Sea 

I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles 

By the Brook 

Floatin’ Down To Cotton Town 

By the Waters of Minnetonka 

On the Robert E. Lee 

Danube Waves 

Just a Cottage Small By a 
Waterfall 

Okay Beer 

The Ol’ Swimmin’ Hole 

Bye, Bye, Mister Dry 

Hit the Deck 

Muddy Water 

Song of a Beautiful River 

Nancy 

By a Rippling Stream 

The Marines’ Hymn 
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By Leonard Liebling 


PARIS.—‘Since George Antheil left Paris,” I 
was assured by a student of composition, “there has 
been no American musical genius on the Left Bank.” 
| asked about the Right Bank ‘but the answer was a 
pained and negative shake of the head. I spent some 
evening hours several times, looking over the crowd 
at the Dome, Coupole, and other Montparnasse cafés, 
but no one there looked like any kind of musical 
genius although one pale-faced pundit wore the shag- 
giest hair, untidiest clothes, and most hysterical look 
I have seen in a great while. My guide told me, 
however, that the shaggy and baggy one is a French 
actor, and no Parisian dramatic critic has ever called 
him a genius. Long locks, matted beards, and trail- 
ing neckbows still form a slight part of the outdoor 
spectacle at Montparnasse, but generally the crowd 
is sober in appearance and restrained in conversation. 
Gone are the days when the Bohémes of Paris fought 
over questions of art and aesthetics; now they argue 
about the international gold reserves, Lacoste’s ten- 
nis, moving pictures, and the war debt situation. 
The young composers are confused, for while they 
felt certain until a little while ago that the classical- 
romantic style had departed forever in favor of the 
modernistic, the latter ranks now are charged with 
the standstills, renegades and back-to-Bachers. Poor 
young composers, they study how to write music, and 
have no place to go with it. The poets are just as 
badly off. I saw one, with an emaciated, suffering 
expression, and a scraggly, red, Messianic beard on 
his cheeks and chin. He is George Reavey, and has 
written a book of verse called Faust’s Metamorpho- 
sis. I have not read it, but am assured that he alludes 
to himself as “the restless urge, the widowed, des- 
tined soul,” and that he explains his poetical posi- 
tion as follows in his volume: 


“Volutes of molumn whorl 
towards daos 
Abracadabr(a) is 
mnemonic lozenge 
to thy foal’s limple doubt 
song unrevolved.” 
ere 
Marguerite Morgan, of Le Trio Morgan, has just 
crossed westward on the SS. Paris. She reports 
that Commander Pugnet of that ship is a skillful 
and knowing violinist, and spent many hours with 
her playing sonatas. The Morgans are to do a sum- 
mer tour of the European spas, and will be in 
America again for concerts next winter. 
eRe 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and William A. Clarke, 
chief supporter of the same organization, were say- 
ing adieus when I saw them at the Gare St. Lazare, 
whence Mr. Clarke was leaving for America. Dr. 
Rodzinski tells me that the subscription lists for the 
1932-33 season of his orchestra are twenty-five per 
cent better than at the same time last year. He is 
going to his native Poland for several weeks of 
vacation. 
eRe 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferruccio Busoni visited Paris some 
years ago and attended a reception in their honor. 
One of the guests said to the pianist’s wife: “Ah, 
Madame Bach-Busoni, I am enchanted to meet you.” 
eer e 
At Wiesbaden, Germany, there have been concerts 
in aid of unemployed musicians, and Bad Oeceyn- 
hausen followed suit with a similar charity, Prince 
Joachim Albrecht of Prussia (the only truly musical 
Hohenzollern) conducting a symphony evening, with 
several of his own compositions. 
z 
At the recent Paris Grand Opéra performance of 
Meistersinger, there were two old vocal friends for 
American lyrical enthusiasts—Marcel Journet (one 
time member of the Metropolitan) as Hans Sachs; 
and Yvonne Gall (formerly of the Chicago Opera) 
as Eva. 
eere 
Tito Schipa’s recital affiches were all around the 
town, and the one on the Boulevard des Italiennes, 
near rue Caumartin, was juxtaposed strangely with 
bills of shows called Sex Appeal, Demoiselles en 
Uniforme, and Les Graceful Girls. An eloquent 
advertisement for Tito. 
epee 
Monocles flourish as of yore in Paris (six of them 
were in evidence around me at the Grand Vatel) and 
continue to fascinate female Americans and infuriate 


our males almost as hotly as when a gigolo asks one 
of their ladies to dance. 
Zz 


uP 

Irving Schwerké came back from the Bach Fes- 
tival at Heidelberg with an amazing story about 
Hindemith, modernistic German composer, which is 
a good companion piece to the anecdotes I related 
last week about the commercialism of some of the 
present day creators. Schwerké possesses an auto- 
graph album containing the signatures and dedica- 
tions of scores of great musicians of the past twenty 
years or so. Glimpsing Hindemith at one of the 
Heidelberg Festival luncheons, the Musical Courier 
representative desired to get his autograph and one 
of the local authorities volunteered to take the album 
to the composer and several other distinguished 
tonalists at the table. Hindemith was told that the 
request came from a visiting American, and handing 
back the book he sputtered: “Why should we give 
him our autographs? Tell the American that if he 
will pay us one hundred marks we will sign our 
names for him.” The album came back to Schwerké, 
who had heard the cavalier remark, and he replied: 
“Please tell Mr. Hindemith that as his name does not 
appear to be worth five cents in America, I do not 
see why I should pay one hundred marks for it in 
Germany.” Schwerké is not sure whether Hinde- 
mith desired the hundred marks for the Bach Society 
or as personal tribute for himself and his colleagues 
at the table. 

nee 

I had some delightful evening hours with José 
Iturbi, whose Avenue Foch dinner hostess prevailed 
upon him to do some informal piano playing, which 
he varied with humorously told incidents of his 
American experiences. He is not to become an 
American citizen, as Parisian papers reported, but 
he has a real admiration and love for our country. 
“As one proof of it,” he said, “I have brought back 
with me a Ford car and a Frigidaire.” Iturbi played 
some Chopin by request, and I accused him of not 
being enamored of that composer. He denied it but 
admitted that he likes only some of his works; those 
which suit him best temperamentally, the B minor 
sonata, the G minor ballade, and several of the 
valses and mazurkas. Iturbi’s Chopin interpretations 
were tasteful and stylistic, however. But his playing 
purled and glinted most beautifully in the concluding 
Spanish music by Nin, de Falla, Granados, and other 
Iberians. 

eer e 

Inside and outside observations: Gigli was in town 
for a few hours en route to Milan, but had nothing 
new to reveal about his American plans for next 
season; I cannot honestly say that he looked at all 
worried—Otto H. Kahn came over from London for 
several days of Parisian theatre-going (no opera) 
and banking conferences—One of Olin Downes’ 
touring stops will be a visit to Jan Sibelius in Fin- 
land—At the auction sales which disposed of the 
wine cellars belonging to the closed Restaurant 
Voisin, announcement was made that the Rocke- 
fellers had abandoned support of Prohibition, and 
cheers greeted the speaker—I am to visit soon at 
Mme. Marguerite Roesgen-Champion’s, whom the 
Parisians consider the superlative clavecinist and who 
also is the proud possessor of Mozart’s piano and 
traveling practice clavier—J. J. Shubert, American 
theatrical producer, says that he was unable to pick 
up any serviceable stage material in Berlin or Vienna 
—The Journal Officiel prints the information that 
Jacques Rouché has signed a contract for seven years 
more as director of the Grand Opéra here; that news 
was published exclusively in the Musical Courier 
(Paris letter) several weeks ago—Roger Thibaud, 
son of the famous violinist, has an executive position 
with the Compagnie Général Transatlantique and 
also writes articles on sport for the Paris-Chicago 
Tribune—A noted French musician (who does not 
wish his name mentioned) confided to me that he 
heard Strauss’ Salome in Germany not long ago, and 
that it “sounds unbelievably old fashioned.”—Mean- 
while Elektra is in the current bills at the Paris 
Grand Opéra—And Arthur Rubinstein is to recital 
some Spanish piano music, a thing he does strikingly 
well—Dusolina Giannini is spending a short vacation 
in Frankfort before making a tour through Ger- 
many, Italy and France—Not unamusing are these 
two notes about a nine year old violinist, in the Paris 
and Vienna society columns of the Paris-New York 
Herald: ““Mr. Grischa Goluboff, of San Francisco, 
is at the Royal Monceau during his stay in Paris”; 
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and, “Grischa Goluboff, who is at the Grand Hotel 
(Vienna), came here to meet Mme. Maria Jeritza, 
of the Metropolitan Opera.”—I could not get a cer 
tain Poulenc piano duet at the large music shop of 
Durand et Cie., and the polite clerk seemed never to 
have heard of it. 
2 ® 
Speaking of politeness, my distinguished looking 
and Legion beribboned neighbor at the Restaurant 
La Reine Pedoque conferred meticulously with the 
waiter before ordering an elaborate dinner and an 
expertly selected Bordeaux ; then took his napkin and 
carefully wiped off his plate, glass and cutlery; and 
later quaffed his soup and wine with a noise re- 
sembling the intake of water by a small hippopota- 
mus ; smacked his lips loudly after each bite of food ; 
picked up pieces of cheese with his fingers; and 
wound up by making a visible and audible ceremony 
of exploring his dental apparatus with a quill tooth- 
pick. He did not, however, forget to dip each cherry 
of a plateful, into a glass of water. Ah, these punc- 
tilious Parisians! 
eRe 
In this city I feel a million miles away from music. 
No persons except professional musicians seem to be 
interested in discussing the well known tonal art. 
Recitalists and conductors come and go, there are 
nightly performances at the Grand Opéra and the 
Opéra-Comique, and somewhere in the side streets 
men like Stravinsky, Milhaud, Ravel, Dukas, 
Rabaud and a host of younger composers write their 
music and no doubt live it. The rank and file of 
Parisians, however, pay little attention to such activi- 
ties, and show keen interest chiefly in aviation, motor 
races, modes, new dancers and equine candidates for 
the Grand Prix. Musical news, always scarce in 
Paris dailies, never is front-paged. There are no 
interviews with musical personages and no pictures 
of them. Advance programs of concerts appear 
only on the sidewalk advertising towers. I am be 
ginning to think that perhaps Paris is not the best 
place these days to spend one’s musical hours. 
nee 


The Metropolitan Opera debacle and those of Lon- 
don and Chicago, make the Paris Grand Opéra cur 
rently the most permanent of the lyric institutions. of 
the world. 

eRe 

The Home for Aged and Infirm Musicians, 
founded in Paris by Rossini, is still in operation in 
the Auteuil section. 

ne 

The Leit Motif in music appears to have been 
changed to the Leid Motif. 

ere 


~ 
At Salzburg and Munich, active preparation is 
going on for the forthcoming festivals and reliable 
reports indicate an unexpectedly good advance sale. 
Rene 
Carl Friedberg and Carl Flesch are conducting 
their usual summer piano and violin classes at Baden- 
Baden. 
ene 
I hear Eidé Norena spoken of with enthusiasm by 
other singers and such encomiums are worth more 
than mere newspaper praises. Mme. Nerena has an 
amazing repertoire, ranging from coloratura to lyric 
and dramatic roles. 
eRe 
I have just seen a Schonberg musical manuscript 
of an unfinished orchestral composition, and J felt as 
though I were trying to peer through the Simplon 
tunnel. 
emer 
César Saerchinger passed through Paris on his 
way from Roumania to London. He was robbed 
while sleeping at night in a first class compartment 
on the Orient Express. ‘All they left me,” he said 
ruefully, “was a vocabulary in several languages with 
which to damn the thieves.” He complained to the 
railroad authorities and asked them to affix warning 
notices for the protection of other travelers. “Ah, 
we could not do that,” he was informed, “because it 
would reflect on Roumania.” 
nRme 
The Paris phonograph companies (there are more 
than a dozen) still sell more jazz records than any 
other kind. 
Ree 
It looks as though the old “Berlin Royal Opera”’ 
sign will have to be hauled up from the cellar very 
shortly. 
ene 
In honor of my visit here, the Opéra-Comique last 
week did a ballet called Variations. 
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Mr. Ingram-Brookes Starts 


Something 
Roseacre, 
To the Musical Courier: 

The peace of a quiet Sunday afternoon 
here in the garden at Roseacre has been 
jolted uncomfortably by the article, The 
Folksong Bugaboo, written by John Ingram- 
Brookes in the June 4 issue of the Musical 
Courier. I had been engaged in studying 
the structure of some very lovely folk tunes 
collected near here during the past week: 
an old fife tune in dorian mode; an excellent 
mixolydian version of one of Cecil Sharp’s 
folksongs, Come All You Fair and Tender 
Ladies; and a fascinating medley of old 
English and Irish dance tunes from an old 
fiddler. 

“How 


Marion, Va 


get to be American?” 
naively inquires the writer in the Musical 
Courier, dpropos of the “distinctly Euro- 
pean origin” of many of our folksongs. 

How did we get to be American, Mr. 
Ingram-Brookes? Surely not just by being 
born here. That might have been merely 
accidental. None of the white races of 
America indigenous to this continent. 
We all came from somewhere originally, 
did we not? Why should we refuse to 
admit the aristocracy of our own Anglo- 
Saxon race, with its roots deep in England, 
Scotland and Ireland; and prefer to be con- 
sidered instead, an upstart nation that has, 
like Topsy, “just growed”? (Or is this, 
perhaps, only more “deafening clamor from 
the South” ?). 

Mr. Ingram-Brookes states candidly: 
‘Among modern composers no one has used 
folk melodies with such happy results as 
John Powell. He seems to have the ability 
to select those of real value and do things 
with them like no one else.” 

Might it not seem obvious to the un- 
prejudiced that Mr. Powell’s “happy results” 
may be due to the fact that he knows what 
he is talking about? Out of intimacy with 
the folk tunes from childhood and lifelong 
study of them, naturally Mr. Powell knows 
their value; and, both consciously and un 
consciously, they have influenced his com 
position. 

From where I sit writing, I can hear the 
strains of a banjo played by a folk musician 
the river on Lincoln’s Hill. Occa- 
sionally he will go into what seems to be 
a remarkably good version of John Powell's 
piano composition, The Banjo-Picker. Of 
course he is only playing either Mississippi 
Sawyer or John Hardy, the two American 
folk tunes on which Mr. Powell based the 
composition. John Hardy, one of the best 
of our folk ballads, is distinctively Ameri 
can: said to be based on the execution of 
one John Hardy, a Negro steel driver in 
West Virginia in the 1870's; and sung and 
played by the mountain people all through 
this section. Yet it has the “relative se- 
quence” of the true folk ballad, like the 
500-year-old The Hangman (Maid Freed 
from the Gallows), or other ancient Eng- 
lish and Scotch ballads; and the tune prob 
ably is based on the ancient ballad of The 
House Carpenter (Demon Lover) (at least, 
versions I have collected) How did 
it get to be American? 

As to the antiquity 
sippi Sawyer, did not 
employ this same folk tune and many others 
in his composition? For great com- 
posers, far from disdaining folk music, have 


do they 


are 


across 


those 


and worth of Missis- 
Beethoven himself 


own 
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studied it carefully: employing folk tunes, 
or composing (like Schubert) in such folk 
style that their melodies have passed into 
the folk realm. One wonders what might 
have been the future of Russian music had 
not Glinka determined to be himself, so to 
speak, and base his composition upon the 
music of his people: thus beginning the great 
nationalistic school of music, of which the 
famous five come instantly to mind. 

I am not a folk music authority, 
student; yet, I have begun already 
serve the beneficial effect of our 
Saxon folk music study on young com- 
posers of that race. The beauty and sim- 
plicity of the tunes that are racially a part 
of us cannot fail to influence the musical 
creativeness of the composer who makes 
them a part of himself. 

“Does music, I mean gre at music,” queries 
Mr. Ingram-Brookes, “have to be national 
in character? Indeed, is it ever? 

For answer, may I| refer him to an article 
written for the current issue of Music Clubs 
Magazine, to answer two leading American 
musicians who had just asked this same 
question : 


but a 
to ob- 
Anglo- 


“Know thyself is as sound advice in music as in 
philosophy. Every composer is only the product of 
the music that has been bequeathed ps him by 
thers. He does not produce his compositions, nor 
his themes, nor even his fragments of melody, 
out of nothing. His success as a composer is due 
in part to his natural gifts, and in large measure 
to his ability to make use of the material be 
queathed to him by his predecessors. 

‘‘Musical culture is a matter of inheritance rather 
than of schools and training. We make too much 
of schools and scholarships, seeking for our chil- 
dren and our music students music lessons instead 
of musical culture, which comes only from a thor 
ough knowledge and thereby love—for that which 
is racially a part of us. 

“A national music for America? Yes. But not 
in the restricted sense of a music rubber-stamped 
with Indian, or Negro, or English-American folk 
tunes. That is only the beginning of the knowledge 
that should be ours. Our folk music should be 
such a part of us that it consciously and uncon- 
sciously helps to mould our musical conceptions. 

“Only through knowing our possessions can we 
really possess them; and the richer those posses- 
sions, the greater our inheritance. The folk music 
that belongs to the basic Anglo-Saxon stock of 
America is of the finest and most beautiful in the 
world, a treasure-house upon which to draw indef- 
initely. It is a part of us, deep in our racial con- 
sciousness; but only as we know it, and assimi- 
late our knowledge, can it benefit us. 

“Without this foundation knowledge, musical cre 
ativeness is like a house built upon sand: the com 
poser has no resources save himself and his sur 
roundings. 

“With our own ancient folk modes in their 
simplicity and beauty of tune and structure, and the 
presence of other folk music and other influences, 
the effect all this may have upon the music of the 
future is as if an artist had been offered new 
primary colors for his palette: to use as such, or 
to blend with those he already knows, in any way 
he chooses. The careful study of our own English 
American folk music opens up enchanting new 
and limitless possibilities for an American 
music of the future—none the less American be 

> of its multifold blending of many national 


vistas 


“Only through knowing our own native and racial 
musical resources can we progress to that com- 
mand of our own personal resources that shall 
enable us as composers to rise to our greatest 
heights: creators of music not sensational nor 
imitative nor noisy; and not a flimsy superficial 
clap-trap of cheap pseudo national effects; not even 
folk music transcriptions alone; but music that 
is great because it comes, first, from natural gifts, 
then from sincerity and from thorough knowledge 
of that which has been ours for ages, and has 
endured for ages because it is good 

“And that, whether recognized as 
not, will be the music of America—at her 


‘national’ or 
best.’ 


Come to our Virginia folk festivals, Mr. 
Ingram-Brooks, and others who doubt the 
value of our folk music. At our state festi- 
vals, or on White Top Mountain, you will 
hear fine American folk tunes that may be 
of English or Scotch or Irish origin: fine 
in form and content. Come yet further, 
into North Carolina, and see what Lamar 
Stringfield and Harold Dyer are doing for 
young composers and music students in the 
musical laboratory work and Institute of 
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Folk Research at the University of North 
Carolina. You will begin to learn what it is 
all about, as some of us are learning—the 
folk development being relatively new in this 
country; and will then understand that all 
this study of folk music means infinitely 
more than to be able to set a folk tune. 

Come over into Macedonia and help us. 
Otherwise, might you not find yourself soon 
in the position of the old grandmother who 
sought to impress her young grandson with 
the importance of her position? 

“Johnny,” she began, “I am your grand- 
mother.” 

Blank stare from Johnny. 

“Johnny,” more impressively, “I am your 
grandmother on your father’s side.” 

“Oh, grandmother,” startled response from 
Johnny, “I’m afraid you’re on the wrong 
side!” 

So then, Mr. Ingr ram-Brooks, 
aren’t you afraid you're on the wrong side? 

Yours for more thorough study of our 

folk music, 


ANNABEL 
Chairman of American Music, 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 


Morris BUCHANAN, 





Foreign News in Brief 











Fritz Mahler for Danish Broadcasting 
Company 
CopENHAGEN.—As a result of the success 
of a symphony concert conducted by Fritz 
Mahler, he has been engaged as conductor 
of the Danish Broadcasting Company for 
next season. On September 1, he will begin 
his activities, which are to include public 
symphony concerts, studio concerts and opera 
performances. M. S. 


Paris to Have Brahms Festival 

Paris.—A Brahms Festival, the first to 
take place in France, will be held here next 
year in honor of the centenary of the com- 
poser’s birth. It will occupy three days and 
will comprise, among other items, a perform- 
ance of the four symphonies, conducted by 
Felix Weingartner. R. P. 


De Sabata Probable New Scala Chief 
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OBITUARY 


Lucy C. Pillsbury 

formerly soloist at the 
Church of Divine Paternity, New York 
City, and a concert singer, died at her home 
in Lynnfield, Mass., June 23. 











Lucy C. Pillsbury, 


William Jerome 

William Jerome, lyric writer and com- 
poser of popular ballads and musical come- 
dies, died suddenly in New York on June 26. 
He was sixty-seven years old. 

Mr. Jerome became associated with 
theatre when he was eighteen years old, 
and was a vaudeville headliner at Tony Pas- 
tor’s, later turning to writing and publish- 
ing. During the war, Cohan’s Over There 
was published by the Jerome house. 


the 


Rosa Kinckle Jones 
Rosa Kinckle Jones, for forty years a 
teacher of music at Hartshorn College, 
Richmond, Va., died at her son’s home in 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y., on June 24. She 
was seventy-four years old. 


Margaret George 


Margaret George, opera singer, died at 
Hastings, England, last week, according to 
cables received by her family in Toronto. 

She appeared in London and Paris, and 
also in other cities on the Continent, after 


his post as leading conductor at La Scala 
next season, but that Victor de Sabata will 
take his place. It is reported also that Gino 
Marinuzzi will have charge of a certain 
number of operas at La Scala at times when 
his services can be spared from Rome, and 
that de Sabata will reciprocate at the Royal 
Opera. R. H. 





SAILINGS 











DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 
Dr. William C. Carl, organist of First 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, and 
director of the Guilmant Organ School, 
sailed for Europe June 23. He plans to at- 
tend the festivals in Munich and Salzburg 
and the Goethe Festival in Frankfort; and 
while in |Paris he will visit Joseph Bonnet 
and the Guilmant family. He also will 
spend some time in the Black Forest, re- 

turning to New York in September. 


SNE GOOSSENS 


Eugene Goossens, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, and Mrs. Goossens sailed 
on the SS. Majestic June 22 for a short stay 
in Europe. Mr. Goossens will return to 
Cincinnati early in September. 


CHARLES STRATTON 
Charles Stratton, tenor, sailed for Europe 
June 23. After a few days in Paris, he will 
go to Italy and in August will attend the 
festivals in Munich and Salzburg. He re- 
turns to America October 


FREDERICK JAGEL 
Frederick Jagel sailed June 25 on the 
SS. Cameronia for Glasgow, where his wife 
and two sons await him. He will return in 
October for concert appearances and also to 
rejoin the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
his sixth consecutive season. 


FITZHUGH W. HAENSEL 
Fitzhugh W. Haensel, 
Columbia Concerts Corporation, sailed for 
Europe, June 25, on the SS. St. Louis. He 
will visit England, France, Germany and 
Italy, returning to New York about the 
middle of August. 


EUGE 


vice-president of 


Toronto, 
were held 


studying music at ‘Laut Abbey, 
and in Milan. Funeral services 
in Brede, Sussex, England. 


John Bland 

John Bland, for twenty-five years tenor 
soloist and choir master of Calvary Episco- 
pal Church, New York City, died at his 
home in that city on June 25. He was fifty- 
six years old, and received his musical edy- 
cation in New York, London and Munich. 

He is survived by his widow. 


Monsignor James B. Curry 

Monsignor James B. Curry, pastor of 
Holy Name Catholic Church, New York 
City, and composer of church music, died on 
June 25 after a long illness. His music 
was in wide use throughout the New York 
diocese. 

Maria C. N. Janotha 


Marie Cecilia Natalie Janotha, court 
pianist to the ex-Kaiser, died at The Hague 
on June 12, at the age of seventy-six. 

She was born in Warsaw, studying music 
in Germany, where she was a pupil of Clara 
Schumann, making her début at the Gewand- 
haus, Leipsic, in 1874. She was also a 
familia~ figure in the London concert world, 
where she first appeared in 1876. In 1885 
she was appointed court pianist to the Em- 
peror Wilhelm I, and she also served the 
Emperor Frederick and the ex-Kaiser. She 
had played before Queen Victoria, the Prin- 
cess Beatrice and Queen Alexandra. 

Funeral services were held at The Hague. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The com- 
mencement program of the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music, the first under the 
directorship of Dorsey Whittington, was pre- 
sented in the auditorium of Phillips High 
School before a large audience that ex- 
pressed its approval in demonstrative ap- 
plause. The orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Whittington, played Haydn’s symphony in 
D major; concerto for four pianos, by Bach, 
with orchestral accompaniment, was offered 
by Minnie McNeill Carr, Lois Greene, Jane 
Hamill Westbrook, and Helen Wright; 
sonata for violin and piano, by César Franck, 
was performed by Sarah Goff and Jane 
Hamill Westbrook. The trio from Gounod’s 
Faust was sung by Olive Cheek Humphrey, 
soprano, Edwin Rush, tenor, and Burnet 
Downs, bass, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Judge Charles N. Feidelson delivered 
the address to the graduates. The Bachelor 
of Music degree was conferred upon Minnie 
McNeill Carr, Lois Greene, Jane Hamill 
Westbrook and Helen Wright. Teacher's 
certificates were awarded to Ethel Abbott, 
Louise Bates, Anna Bernhard, Ethel Coffin 
King, Glenn Nichols, Allen Orton, Mar- 
jorie Haley Rainey, Ivie Pearl Ray, Myrtle 
Jones Steele and Reba Tolhurst. 

The Birmingham College of Music 
(Guy C. Allen, president) sponsored a series 
of pupils recitals. Students from the pre- 
paratory department, selected from the 
classes of Mrs. W. C. Vail, Elizabeth Wingo, 
Mrs. Guy Allen, LaVerne Brown and Mrs. 
7, om Hendricks were heard. LaVerne 
Brown, pupil of Guy C. Allen, gave a grad- 
uate recital. 

The Euterpean Club of Phillips High 
School, under the direction of Raymond 
Anderson and Sara Dryer, presented the 
operetta, The Bells of Beaujolais, with a 
capable cast as the close of school offering. 
The Birmingham Teachers Orchestra fur- 
nished accompaniment. Leading roles were 
taken by Peter Hamilton, William Neel, 
Sam Cohn, Bernice Pugh, Margaret Mc- 
Queen, Sallie Sue Jones, Oze Broyles and 
Lalla Rookh Hill. 

Winners of the sixth national Atwater 
Kent radio audition for Jefferson County, 
held over WAPI, were Eleanor F. Mat- 
thews, coloratura soprano, and Lincoln 
Newfield, bass. Second places were awarded 
to Elgie Dean Westbrook and Roy S. 
George. The committee in charge of the 
audition was —— of Sara Hunt Vann, 
chairman; Edna Gockel Gussen, Mrs. L. E. 
Foster, Alice Graham and Eve Girardi 
Couliette. 

Edna Gockel Gussen introduced pupils 
from her studios in a series of recitals. 
Elizabeth Gussen, associate teacher with her 
mother, is taking a course at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music Summer School. 

Paul de Launay, director of music at 
Howard College, presented pupils in a re- 
cital, twelve students playing on six pianos 
simultaneously,- with a string ensemble ac- 
companying. 

The Birmingham Choral Society gave 
Gaul’s Holy City at First Methodist Church. 
Jesse Walker and Lila Belle Redd accom- 
panied on the organ and Corrie Handley 
Rice, on the piano. Raymond Anderson 
directed the performance, which was enjoyed 
by a large audience. This was the second 
concert of this organization during the sea- 
son. 

Graduate recitals were played by Minnie 
McNeill Carr and Lois Greene at the Con- 
servatory Concert Hall. Mrs. Carr offered 
prelude and fugue in A minor (Bach-Liszt) ; 
Chopin and Liszt compositions; and_ the 
Schumann Humoresque, op. 20. Miss 
Greene’s program included sonata op. 53, 
(Beethoven) ; prelude and fugue in D major 
(Bach-Busoni); groups of Chopin and 
Liszt; and works of Prokofieff and Griffes. 
30th young artists are students of Mr. 
Whittington. 

The Birmingham Music Club has an- 
nounced an attractive artist course for next 
season. The artists scheduled to appear are 
Lily Pons, Richard Bonelli, Ernest Hutche- 
son, the Minneapolis Orchestra, and Law- 
rence Tibbett. 

The summer school at Birmingham Con- 
servatory of Music has opened auspiciously. 
Most of the faculty are remaining to teach 
during the course, and Alexander Savine 
and Otto Cadek are conducting master 
classes. Besides his master class in voice 
Mr. Savine is conducting an opera class, 
preparatory to presenting a yao opera next 
fall in Birmingham. Mr. Cadek is first 
violinist with the New York String Quartet. 

Estelle Allen Striplin, of the conservatory 
faculty, introduced her voice and piano pu- 
pils recently in recital. A. G. 


DENVER, COLO.—Mrs. George F. 
Cranmer and Richard Sears, violinists, and 
Elmer Schoettle, pianist, united forces for 
a musicale under the auspices of the Denver 
Junior League. They played the Golden 
Sonata by Purcell and the Bach concerto for 
two violins, while Messrs. Schoettle and 


Sears gave a most interesting performance 
of the César Franck sonata. 

One of the highlights of the musical sea- 
son was the fourth annual concert by the 
Denver A Cappella Choir, under the direc- 
tion of John C. Wilcox. Beautiful tone 
quality, excellent shading and phrasing, clear 
enunciation, and a well-balanced program 
were the chief features. It was varied with 
a group of excellently played piano selec- 
tions by Andrew Riggs and interpretative 
dances by Martha Wilcox and her dancing 
ensemble. The Denver A Cappella Choir is 
a praiseworthy organization and its artistic 
work reflects much credit upon the director. 

The Musicians Society of Denver pre- 
sented a program of organ and oratorio 
music at St. Paul's English Lutheran Church. 
Oliver W. Gushoe, Mrs. John S. Chase, and 
Ruth Dyer Schoettle played organ solos, 
while Laura Kemp Anderson, J. Allen 
Grubb, and Ada Marie Castor sang oratorio 
selections. The program was brought to a 
close with He Watching Over Israel, from 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, sung commendably by 
a double quartet. Mrs. Thomas R. Walker 
was the efficient organ accompanist. 

The Blanche Dingley Mathews Piano 
Work introduced a group of well trained 
pupils in a matinee musicale at the chapel of 
Colorado Women’s College. Mrs. Mathews 
was a charming hostess at tea, which was 
served at Foote Hall immediately after the 
program. 

An interesting per formance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah was given by the large choir 
of Calvary Baptist Church, under the direc- 
tion of Helen Olin Roberts. The solo 
parts were in capable hands, Elijah being 
especially well sung by Ray L. Nygren. 

The newly reorganized Denver String 
Quartet (Henry Trustman Ginsburg, first 
violin ; Lynd Harmon Pashley, second violin ; 
Robert Becker, viola; Elias G. Trustman, 
cello) made their first appearance this season 
at Chappell House, giving a good account of 
themselves in quartets of Brahms and Boro- 


din. G. 5. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Phil- 


harmonic Central Concert Course has an- 
nounced its artists for the 1932-33 season. 
They are Lily Pons, Rosa Ponselle, Tito 
Schipa, José Iturbi, and Serge Jaroff and 
his Don Cossacks (who will make their 
third appearance here). Mrs. Marjorie 
MacMillan is local manager. 

The Grand Rapids Symphony Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in the St. Ce- 
cilia Building, when plans were formulated 
for next season. A women’s committee was 
formed to foster the sale of sustaining mem- 
berships, with Mrs. Verne Phillips, Margaret 
Williams, and Mrs. Helen Baker Rowe as 
chairmen. Officers and directors were 
elected as follows: president, James H. 
Sheppard; vice-presidents, Leslie A. Butler 
and Mrs. William F. McKnight; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Rowe; treasurer, Lee 
Wilson Hutchins; directors, Mrs. Katherine 
A. Blake, Mrs. John S. 3raddock, Mrs. C. 
B. Newcomb, Arthur E. Wells, the Very 
Rev. Charles E. Jackson, Ernest Krapp, 
Haydn Morgan, Seymour Swets, and Wil- 
liam Rose, with Reese Veatch as business 
manager; Mrs. Florence Gregory, education- 
al director; and Ronald Eyer, publicity man- 
ager. 

Marjorie McClung, 
this city, was a soloist at the Ann Arbor 
May Festival, singing in the first American 
performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, 
The Legend of the Invisible City of Kitesh. 

Marguerite Colwell introduced her artist- 
pupil, Evelyn Nieboer, in a piano recital at 
St. Cecilia Auditorium. In the MacDowell 
concerto in A minnor, Miss Nieboer was 
accompanied at a second piano by Miss Col- 
well. Assisting with a group of vocal solos 
was Harry Friesema, tenor, from the 
studio of Mrs. William J. Fenton at Hope 
College. He was accompanied by Martha 
C. Robbins, of Holland. 

Mrs. Fenton presented in recital Hazel 
Paalman, contralto, who is assistant direc- 
tor of the Hope Chapel choir. She was as- 
sisted by Rudolph Nichols, violinist, and ac- 
companied by Mrs. W. Curtis Snow. Hope 
College Men’s Glee Club, directed by Mrs. 
Fenton, gave a concert at Central Reformed 
Church, oe by Mr. Friesema, Mr. 
Nichols, Carlyle Neckers, bass, and John 
Muilenberg, trombonist. The accompanist 
was William Welmers. The Girls’ Glee 
Club, also directed by Mrs. Fenton, appeared 
at First Reformed Church, and also before 
the Matinee Musicale in Lansing. The com- 


dramatic soprano of 


COURIER 


bined clubs gave a program at the Spring 
Lake Country Club before the Grand Haven 
Tuesday Musicale, at the First Reformed 
Church in Kalamazoo, and at the First Re- 
formed Church in Zeeland. 

Mrs. Augusta Rasch Hake has given two 
piano recitals, one at her home studio in 
which fifteen students participated, and an- 
other in the St. Cecilia studio at which the 
following played: Ruth Singer, Janet Clark, 
Mary Atwell, Mary Talas, Dolores Jaworo- 
wicz, Jane Rutstein, Sophie Siegel, Mary 
Jane Voss, Mary Knappen, Mildred Gittlen, 
Mary Arlene Conklin, Wilma Anderson, 
Wilbur Hauman, Maier Gittlen and Joseph 
Evans. 

More than 200 ~— attended the third 
annual banquet at Y. W. C. A. hall given in 
honor of Reese Veatch, vocal instructor, by 
his students and friends. Karl Wecker, con- 
ductor of the Grand Rapids Symphony Or 
chestra, spoke on The Message of Music. 
Other speakers were the Very Rev. Charles 
E. Jackson, dean of St. Mark’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral, and Emory Gallup, organist and choir- 
master at Fountain St. Baptist Church. 
Oswald Lampkins, baritone, and The Car- 
dinals, a male quartet, sang several numbers, 
accompanied by Harriet de Kruyter. A fea- 
ture was the second act of The Bohemian 
Girl by Balfe, sung by pupils of Mr. Veatch. 
Those participating were Doris James, Dor- 
othy Prout, Oscar Teng, Andrew Sessink, 
Edward Valliere, Clarence Jones, Gerald 
Steele, and a chorus of thirty. 

At the annual musical meeting of the 
Bards, a society formed to foster creative 
work, original compositions were presented 
as follows: Caprice by Ethelyn Abbott, 
played by Mrs. Maurice Quick, violinist; 
The Message by W. H. Barlow, sung by 
George Matthews, baritone; Ripplets, Valse 
Charme, and Florida Sketches, composed and 
played by Walter Miles, pianist; | Wanted 
Sunsets by Elva M. Donaldson, sung by 
Mrs. Paul Kempter, contralto; Footsteps, 
Flame, and Whimsey Cake by Maria Lund 
Royce, sung by Dale Gilliland, baritone; 
Rose Heaven, The Breath of Spring, The 
Little Green Door, by Mrs. Donaldson, sung 
by Mrs. Kempter and Mrs. Karl Dingeman, 
soprano; Changeling, Water Lily, Spring’s 
Symphony by Mrs. Royce, sung by Mrs. 
Dingeman. Bi: .B. 2&. 
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TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
musical programs were given at St. Mary 
of the Woods College last month, dedicated 
to the patroness of the school. The music 
department presented Regina Hegarty, 
medalist, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in a song recital, 
May 26. Miss Hegarty, a lyric soprano, 
was heard in selections by Bevignani, Cad 
man, Guidi, Gounod and others. Alice 
Diver, of Chicago, Ill, piayed several harp 
The program concluded with a piano 
number by Frances Fell. 

Helen Zurlinder, senior at the college 
(who will receive a bachelor of science de- 
gree in music education), accompanied by 
Miss Fell, offered a recital at the conserva 
tory of music. The program included songs 
by Debussy, Grieg, and contemporary Amer- 
icans. Miss Fell played a Bach prelude, 
and Impromptu, op. 142, No. 3 by Schubert. 

May 28, 29 and 30 were designated in 
Terre Haute as Paul Dresser Days, set 
aside by local merchants to honor the com- 
poser of the Indiana State song, “On the 
Banks of the Wabash,” and other familiar 
songs. A winding drive along the Wabash 
also was dedicated in his honor. The city 
is planning to erect a memorial to Dresser 
in the form of a riverside park and arch 
The money for this purpose has been raised 
by a nation-wide subscription. 

A recital was given by Paul Fidlar at the 
Anna E. Hulman studios, before an enthusi 
astic audience. His program included a 
Brahms sonata and several Spanish compo 
sitions heard here for the first time. Liszt’s 
Tarantella and Waldesrauschen, and Dance 
of the Goblins by Nérini also were listed. 

Linna Ethel Moore, soprano, and Chelsea 
J. Stockwell, tenor, pupils of Clyde Bennett 
recently appeared in recital, accompanied by 
Edrie Ardath Steventon. Mildred Me 
Naught, pianist, contributed several selec 
tions to the program, which was well re 
ceived. 


Several 


solos. 


The Terre Haute Maennerchor 
formed here last month, and gave 
ful concert at Maennerchor Hall, which was 
packed to capacity. The program showed 
that das Deutsche Lied has not died out in 
this city. The organization is under the di 
rection of Carl A. Meder. 
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a success- 


M. P. D. 
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Soprano—METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 113 West 57th St., 
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FLORENCE LEE HOLTZMAN 


Vorce—Granp Opera COACHING 
August Oct.— March 

Private Theater 
168 KB. 63rd St., N.Y.C. 


July 
Private Theater 
Merrill, N. Y. 
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Carcano Theater 
Milan, Italy 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Piano 


Principles 
710 West End Ave., N. Y. Riverside 9-3230 


HELEN REYNOLDS 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Address: care of Musical Courier 
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H U R D 


Successor to Artuur J. HUBBARD 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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TENOR—METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Management NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
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Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 
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BASSOONIST — Solo or Busembile 
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Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
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CHINESE MUSIC 


8 Nanyang Road Shanghai, 
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SOPRANO 
Studio: 146 West 65th St. 
Tel.: Circie 7-1787 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 
Management: R. EB. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel. BUtierfield 8-2310 Steinway Pione 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - - - - - Pennsylvania 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel. Riverside 9-6910 


SOPRANO 


With the Met: litan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 1138 W. 67th St., New York 
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Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuese 
Teacher of Many Famous Pianists 
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60,000 Attend Providence 
Spring Festival 


Goldman Band and Beatrice Belkin 
Featured 


R. I—The Benedict Monu- 
ment to Music in Roger Williams Park 
has been the scene of several interesting 
concerts during June. A program unusually 
difficult for school musical organizations was 
offered by orchestras and barfds of the sen- 
ior high schools (150 players) and bands of 
junior high schools (200 players). Walter 
H. Butterfield, director of music in the pub- 
lic schools, supervised the event and con- 
ducted some of the numbers. The junior 
high school bands wore attractive uniforms. 
Their playing reflected credit upon their in- 
structors and sg ool gy I “oS 
Greene, Edward T. Grant, G. Richard Car- 
penter, Raymond Roberts, and May H. 
Hanley. 

Another event at the monument was the 
city’s celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of its incorporation. The Providence Festi- 
val Band (Robert Gray directing) furnished 
musical numbers, assisted by Geneva Jef- 
ferds Chapman, soprano, who was applauded 
warmly for her several solos. 

But the Benedict Monument is never more 
beautiful and impressive than when the 
spring festival of the Providence Festival 
Chorus is staged there. This year’s concert 
was perhaps the finest in the history of the 
organization, drawing an audience of more 
than 60,000. The chorus of 321 voices, led 
by John B. Archer, was supplemented by 
thirty members of the Verdandi Male 
Chorus, Beatrice Belkin, soprano, and Edwin 
Franko Goldman’s band, with Del Staigers, 
cornet soloist. Soy Scouts of America 
March, composed by Mr. Goldman, was 
played for the first time. Narragansett 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, presented 
Mr. Goldman with a scout neckerchief as 
an expression of gratitude for this tribute. 

The chorus was in fine form, presenting as 
one of its outstanding numbers Exultate Deo 
(Mabel Daniels). Miss Daniels, who was 
present, acknowledged the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of the audience. The Verdandi 
added much to the warmth of color of the 
male section of the chorus. Mr. Staigers 
gave a remarkable exhibition of technic in 
his cornet delighting the throng as 
always. 

Miss Belkin charmed all hearers with her 
light lyric voice, pure enunciation and 
graceful stage presence. She gave the aria, 
Caro Nome, from Rigoletto, with Swiss 
Echo Song as encore. Her later offering 
was the Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes 
(Strauss). The encore after this was the 
Vocalise (Saint-Saéns), with harp accom- 
paniment. In other numbers the band fur- 
nished a most restrained and artistic accom- 
paniment. 

An account of the concert would not be 
complete without mention of Mr. Goldman's 
quickstep, On the Hunt, dedicated to Mr. 
Stephen Metcalf, generous patron of these 
concerts. Played for the first time three 
years ago and repeated at this year’s con- 
cert, it was the occasion of a tremendous 
ovation to Mr. Metcalf by the huge audience, 
which thus expressed its gratitude for his 
munificence. 

The Mnemosyne Society of Fine Arts, an 
Italo-American Society of Providence (un- 
der the direction of Alfred P. Zambarano), 
presented the Victor Herbert operetta, 
Naughty Marietta, at the Carlton Theatre. 
Pasqualina Ferri captivated the audience 
with her vivacious performance of the role 
of Marietta. Grace Lambiase was note- 
worthy as Adah. The costuming was color- 
ful and effective. Mr. Zambarano was a 
fine leader for the excellent orchestra of 
twenty pieces. 

Nickerson House Little Symphony Or 
chestra (Benjamin Premack conducting) 
gave its eighth annual concert before a large 
audience at Nickerson House. The work 
of this young group was highly commend- 
able. They were assisted by Sylvia Pre- 
mack, accompanist, Agnes MacDonald, so- 
prano, and Helena Roberta Alper, harpist. 

Mrs. George Hail, president of the Ply- 
mouth District of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, has offered a prize of $100 
for the best state song for the Rhode Island 
Federation of Music Clubs. Details of the 
contest are to be announced later. It is 
probable that the contest will be limited to 
Rhode Island composers. B. N. D 
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New Yorkers Hear Aida at 
Polo Grounds 


Aida was presented at the Polo Grounds, 
New York City, June 24, before an audience 
of more than 5,000, under the conductorship 
of John Hand, with a chorus of 250 and 
prominent artists in the cast. Maurice Frank 
was the director. 

\ simple platform effect was used on the 
vivid green lawn of the baseball diamond 
in the place of the usual Egvptian scenery, 
but the costumes were colorful and provided 
the atmosphere. Instead of a curtain, flood- 
lights were switched on and off while the 
tableaux changed. 

Helen Gahagan, star of Belasco’s last pro- 
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duction, Tonight or Never, made an effective 
operatic début as Aida, with her virile and 
smooth soprano voice. Miss Gahagan was 
warmly greeted. The brilliant, opulent voice 
of Carmela Ponselle of the Metropolitan, 
dominated the huge stadium in her big 
scenes; here was al fresco vocalism at its 
best. ‘Ladislav Soucek as Rhadames was 
roundly applauded for his Celeste Aida and 
his other interpretations. Giuseppe Martino- 
Rossi provided a stirring portrayal of Amo- 
nasro, exhibiting a resonant voice and an 
impressive delineation. Other effective prin- 
cipals in the cast included Charles Van 
Tassel, Amund Szovik and Matthew Ryan. 
Martha Henkel was prima ballerina. Mr. 
Frank announced in a talk at the end of the 
second act that Miss Gahagan had come 
from Hollywood to sing in the title role on 
this occasion, which was for the benefit of 
the Girls’ Service League and the camp of 
the Boys Club. The orchestra of some sev- 
enty players gave an able performance under 
the energetic Mr. Hand. A. H 


Isidora Newman to Produce 
Granny’s Garden, July 5 


Isidora Newman, diseuse, writer and 
founder of the newly created American Folk 
Are League, will present Granny’s Garden, 
a juvenile musical fantasy, based on Miss 
Newman’s book, Fairy Flowers, at the 
Hotel Croydon (New York City) audi- 
torium, July 5. 

The musical score is by Leah Russell and 
the lyrics and adaptation by Thelma Rana- 
han. Miss Newman's presentation is in 
alignment with her work among young 
people, as part of her series of programs 
to encourage normal individual ‘unfoldment. 
Other programs emphasize personal work in 
drawing, painting, modelling and the like 
among young folks, and also adults, who 
have never before used these media of self- 
expression. 

Granny's Garden, originally produced at 
the Booth Theatre last winter, will be given 
again by a professional cast of fourteen, in- 
cluding a group of midgets headed by Little 
Lord Roberts. Miss Newman will play one 
of the three adult roles. Special settings of 
scenes from Miss Newman’s book, which 
has been translated into a number of lan- 
guages, have been made for the forthcoming 
performance. 


Music Publishers Offer Two Schol- 
arships at Estelle Liebling 
Radio School 


Two scholarships in the Estelle Liebling 
Radio Summer School have been offered by 
Robert Crawford, president of De Sylva, 
Brown and Henderson, music publishers, 
for the two voices judged as best adapted 
for radio singing. 

The awards are to consist of eighteen 
lessons in radio singing and microphone 
technic, to be given between July 11 and 
August 1. 

The contest will be held on the morning 
of July 6 before judges, and applications 
should be made at the Estelle Liebling 
Radio School, 145 West 55th Street, New 
York City, no later than July 5. 


Charles Cosentino at The 


Barbizon 
Charles Cosmo Cosentino, tenor, gave a 
recital at The Barbizon, New York City, 
June 30, offering songs and arias by mod- 
ern composers. Roosevelt C. Pusateri was 
at the piano. Both artists were received 
cordially by the audience. > Wee i 
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Junior Festival Chorus 
Formed in Trenton, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J.—Directors of eight junior 

choirs of this city, meeting in the Third 

Presbyterian Church at the invitation of 

George I. Tilton, organist of the church, or- 

ganized the Junior Festival Chorus of Tren- 

ton, to be composed of the junior choirs of 
the city. They plan to give an annual spring 
service. Mr. Tilton was chosen director and 

Mrs. Carl Myers, of Hamilton Avenue 

Methodist Church, accompanist. 

An auxiliary council is to be formed, 
made up of two members of each church 
whose choir participates in the chorus. A 
business organization also is to be per- 
fected. 

In addition to Mrs. Myers and Mr. Til- 
ton, those present at the meeting were 
a, Howard Truex, First Methodist Church ; 
Norma Shotwell, Calvary Baptist Church; 
Jean Haverstick, Clinton Avenue Baptist 
Church; Isabel Hill, Gethsemane Baptist 
Church; Mrs. G. S. Pedrick, Prospect Pres- 
byterian Church; and George Pitman, Fifth 
Presbyterian Church. 

The purposes of the Junior Festival Chorus 
are to develop an interest in and a love of 
music among children of Trenton; to bring 
children into direct contact with the church ; 
and to advocate beauty in worship by means 
of vested choirs. F.L.G 

Roxy Theatre Closing for Four 

Weeks 

An order permitting Harry G. Kosch, re- 
ceiver in equity for the Roxy Theatres 
Corporation, to close the Roxy Theatre, 
New York, after the last performance on 
June 30 was signed by Federal Judge Fran- 
cis G. Caffey after a private hearing June 
28. The order was on a motion by Mr. 
Kosch, who said that it was planned to re- 
open the theatre on July 29. The bondhold- 
ers committee and the management agreed, 
he said, that the closing was necessary to 
work out a new policy for the theatre, re- 
organize the personnel and management, and 
instal new equipment. — 


New Arrival at Heifets Home 


An eight-pound son, Robert Joseph Hei- 
fetz, was born to Mr. and Mrs. Jascha 
Heifetz on June 25 at their home in Bev- ° 
erly Hills, Hollywood, Cal. The violinist 
is at present in South Africa on the last 
lap of his fourth world tour, but will _be 
back in this country late in August. The 
Heifetz’ first baby, a daughter, was born in 
September, 1930. 


Hanna Brocks Returns to 
Oneonta 


Hanna Brocks will hold her second annual 
vocal class in Oneonta, N. Y., during the 
coming summer. The Women’s Club has 
placed its music room at Miss Brocks’ dis- 
posal for her teaching, and a number of her 
former pupils will return to the class. 


Amy Ellerman Vacctioning 


Amy Ellerman, contralto and teacher, is 
vacationing at Brewster, N. Y., returning 
to New York to teach on Fridays during 
July. Mrs. Ellerman is entertaining seven 
of her pupils at her summer home over 
Independence Day week- end. 
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Ithaca College Begins Summer 
Session 

Ithaca College opened its ten week sum- 
mer term on June 20. The six weeks ses- 
sion will begin on July 5. During the sum- 
mer both music and academic courses are 
being offered. Music courses to be pre- 
sented are music theory, universal song 
classes, band and _ orchestra _ rehearsals, 
chorus, arranging, conducting, form and 
analysis, vocal and instrumental methods, 
and music appreciation. 

The faculty will include Ruth Aldrich 
Hastings, Jennie Witmer Tallcott, Adrian 
Newens, Sidney Landon, Bessie Speed, Jay 
W. Fay, Bert Rogers Lyon, Joseph Lautner, 
R. Mae Holmes, William Coad, Elsbeth 
Jones and Albert Edmund Brown. Oscar 
Ziegler, head of the piano department at 
Ithaca College, is in Europe for the sum- 


mer, 
* * * 


Dominican College Summer School 
of Music Activities 

Under the direction of the Sisters of Saint 
Dominic, the summer school of music of the 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Cal., is in 
session until August 2. Among the peda- 
gogues and artists listed on the faculty this 
season are Sigmund Beel, violinist, pupil of 
Joseph Joachim and César Thomson, con- 
certmaster for four years of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Allan Bier, pian- 
ist, pupil of De Pachmann and Oscar Weil; 
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Julius Gold, musicologist, pupil of Bernhard 
Ziehn; Anne Greene, teacher from the Dal- 
croze School, Switzerland; Alfred Hurtgen, 
former conductor of the Royal Opera Or- 
chestra of Dresden; Elsie Cook Laraia, 
teacher of Tobias Matthay’s principles of 
music education ; Isabelle O’Connor, vocalist, 
pupil of Madame Orgeni of Dresden; and 
Margaret Tilly, concert pianist. 

A series of concerts and lectures, under 
the management of John Dittmar, is offered 
in connection with the summer session of the 
school of music. These events will be pre- 
sented in Angelico Hall Auditorium of the 
Dominican College. The first attraction in 
the concert series will be the Pro Arte String 
Quartet of Brussels; the second, a program 
of Spanish folksongs in costume by Luisa 
Espinel; and the third, a Bach recital by 
Margaret Tilly, assisted by Alfred Hurtgen 
and members of the San Francisco Orches- 
tra. 


The lecturers include Redfern Mason, 
music and art critic of the San Francisco 
Examiner, who will be heard twice, and 
Olin Downes, critic of the New York 
Times, who is slated for three appearances. 

* * * 


Alton Jones Heads Department 


Alton Jones, American pianist, will head 
the piano department (in the department of 
music education) at Columbia University, 
New York City, when the summer session 
opens July 5. 

The plan of instruction enables the stu- 
dent to receive the benefits of individual and 
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class work, in addition to weekly lectures. 
Classes are limited to groups of four pupils, 
each of whom has two half-hour lessons 
weekly, and the opportunity to hear six 
other lessons. The lectures given by Mr. 
Jones will cover technical methods, intel- 
ligent practicing. interpretation and sugges- 
tions as to public performance, derived from 
the lecturer’s experience as a concert artist. 


Several professional students of Mr. Jones 
will give recitals during the session and, in 
addition to a solo appearance, Mr. Jones will 
play a two-piano recital with Marion Mor- 
rey at the McMillin Academy Theatre, 
July 26. 


* * * 


Summer Activities at Juilliard 
School 


Dr. John Erskine will give a series of 
lectures during the session of the Juilliard 
Summer School, which begins July 5. He 
also will take part in the matinee artist re- 
citals, to be given on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days by members of the summer school 
faculty, which include Katherine Bacon, 
James Friskin, Sascha Gorodnitzki, Arthur 
Newstead and Sigismond Stojowski in 
piano; Fraser Gange in voice; Samuel Gard- 
ner, Sascha Jacobsen and Louis Persinger 
in violin; Hugh Porter in organ; and Marie 
Roemaet-Rosanoff in cello. Student recitals 
will be held every Monday afternoon. 

The lectures and recitals are open to stu- 
dents of the Juilliard Summer School and 
Columbia University. The public will be ad- 
mitted upon payment of a small membership 


fee. 
¢ #s 


Francis Moore Conducting Master 
Classes 

Francis Moore is conducting a six-week 
master class in piano at the Texas College of 
Technology, Lubbock, after which he goes to 
El Paso, Tex., to hold a similar six-weeks 
course. He returns to New York early in 
September. 
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KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
Bellamann inaugurated a series 
recitals at her New York City 
June 10, with an interesting pro- 
gram given by a group of young singers. 

Nancy Trevelyan contributed Micaela’s 
aria from Carmen and songs by A. Walter 
Kramer; and Nelle Kinard, mezzo-soprano 
from South Carolina, two groups by Strauss, 
Marx and Rachmaninoff. Tom Coppe, ten- 
or, was heard in modern Italian composi- 
tions; and Wilma Miller, coloratura, of- 
fered an aria from The Barber of Seville 
and several modern French and Spanish 
ongs. Basil Rallis, tenor, gave a colorful 
performance of Spanish and modern Greek 
works; Ella Vanson, soprano, featured Fay 
Foster and Kramer 

‘Tex” Ritter, known to WOR listeners as 
1 mem the Lone Star Rangers, closed 
the program by singing informally several 
i Excellent accompani- 
furnished by Marion Bergman, 
Longene and Sarah Entzminger. 
\ large audience heard the program and 
received it enth iwusiastically. 

fhe bimonthly recitals at the Bellamann 
present tastefully selected programs. 
will continue through the sum- 
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both musically and technically, of Bee- 
thoven’s C major concerto. The program 
was concluded by Mildred Nesson, who 
showed good keyboard and pedal control 
and ample musicianship in the Ravel Sona- 
tina. The auditorium was crowded and the 
youthful performers were received with con- 
tinued enthusiasm. G. 5. 
ETHEL GLENN HIER 

To close her season of teaching, Ethel 
Glenn Hier presented her students in three 
recitals, on June 10 and June 11. 

The June 10 program was 
Roselle, N. J., by Barbara Goodman, 
Eleanor Chaffe, Louise McDowell, Alice 
Collins Margaret Halliday, Gertrude Sprague, 
Ina Pihlman, Sarah Janes Simpson, Bar- 
bara Mann, Edith Du Bois, Mary Dee 
Wickenden, Lois and Eunice Dickson, who 
were successful in interpreting solo and 
two-piano numbers. These students range 
in age from six to the adult group, and 
several are teaching their own classes in 
New Jersey. The two-piano playing was 
highly commendable Miss McDowell, 
twelve years old, (who gave a complete re- 
cital June 3), was the outstanding pianist 
on this program. 

The informal musicale held at Miss Hier’s 
New York City studio on June 11 consisted 
mainly of ensemble work, embracing com- 
positions from Bach to Bax. A feature of 
the program was movements from sym- 
phonies, played as quartets for two pianos, 
which had been studied from the orchestral 
listened to by means of record- 
The participants on this occasion 
Pihlman, Alice Collins, Gertrude 
Sprague, Gwendolyn Cotton, Margaret 
Halliday, Donald Agger, Paul Wilkinson. 

The second June 11 recital took place in 
Tenafly, N. J. Elizabeth Royce, Dorothy 
Durant, Mary and Barbara Reynard were 
heard in a program which included pieces 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Ethel Glenn 
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and scale building were excellent. Awards 
for the year’s work were presented. 

Miss Hier will spend the summer at the 
MacDowell Colony, Peterborough, N. H., 
where she hopes to do considerable com- 
posing. G. N 

BETH LACKEY 

Beth Lackey, preparatory violin teacher of 
Ruggiero Ricci, presented her students in a 
violin recital, June 24, at The Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City. These recitals are 
given for the platform experience of the 
pupil, who is permitted to perform the work 
he is studying at the time. 

Ben Altman, winner of the gold medal, 
adult class, during New York Music W eek 
was heard in a brilliant interpretation of the 
first movement of a Paganini concerto. His 
playing revealed varied tone color, and well 
grounded technic. Leonard Finkenthal gave 
an excellent demonstration of his ability in 
a selection from the A minor concertino 
(Ortman). Young Robin Fentress and 
Liberto Fillipo were dexterous and poised 
performers of a selection from the A minor 
concerto (Accolay) and the first movement 
of E minor concerto (Nardini), respectively. 
Dawn Hope played the first movement of 
Mendelssohn’s E minor concerto with poetic 
feeling and nice intonation. Norman Gold- 
blatt offered a selection from Fantasia Ap- 
passionata (Vieuxtemps), evidencing sound 
musicianship. The other violinists, each of 
whom made notable contributions and came 
in for a goodly share of the enthusiastic ap- 
plause, were Hilda Tolmach in a_ waltz, 
Rosamond (Held); Annahid Ajemian in 
Deutcher Tans (Dittersdorf) ; Aaaron Chai- 
fetz in Faust Fantasy (Singelee) ; Jessie 
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Cosumano in a selection from Scene de Bal- 
let (de Beriot); Pearl Berman in a rondo 
(de Beriot) ; Samuel Eringer in the andante 
from Symphony Espagnole (Lalo) ; Ganeck 
Goldstein in introduction and _tarentelle 
(Sarasate); Henry Bukowski in the first 
movement of concerto No. 9 (de Beriot) ; 
and Evelyn Mintz in a selection from Sym- 
phony Espagnole (Lalo). Miss Mintz also 
gave praiseworthy support at the piano for 
several of the children. Miss Lackey was 
greeted with tumultuous applause by the 
audience when she came to the platform for 
flowers given to her by her class. She is to 
be congratulated for the admirable results 
being obtained from those in her charge, 
who range in age upward from tots of five 
or six. M. S. 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Nina Dardi, dramatic soprano, recently 
sang the Suicidio aria (La Gioconda) at the 


MEHAN, 
Mehan is standing at the piano. 
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Mehan studio, displaying a voice which is 
full and dramatic, with wide range and high 
tones of purity and power. 

John Barnes Wells and Rita Orville also 
have studied with Mrs. Mehan. 

A six-week summer session is now in prog- 
ress at the Mehan studio, lasting until 
August 1; the fall term begins September 5. 


SARAH PECK MORE 

Owing to numerous pupils’ requests, 
Peck More’s New York vocal studio 
remain open most of the summer. 

Three artist-pupils of Mrs. More sang re- 
cently. Angelina Urso, dramatic soprano, 
was heard in Torrington, Waterbury and 
Hartford, Conn.; Norma Allen Haine and 
Etta Barden Hibler gave costume recitals 
in Somersville and Warrenville, Conn. 

VERA NETTE 

Gladys Haverty, dramatic soprano, made 

her début at Town Hall, New York City, 


June 17, at the commencement concert of 
the New York College of Music where she 


Sarah 
will 


Arthur Studio photo 


LADYS HAVERTY 


studied with Vera Nette. Miss Haverty was 
a gold medal winner during the Music Week 
contest and received honorable mention in 
last year’s Atwater Kent auditions. She is 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera chorus, 
and broadcasts over WMCA, WPCH and 
WINS. 
WILLIAM O'TOOLE 


William O’Toole maintains that music is 
a language, closely allied to spoken lan- 
guage; and so should be taught by the same 
method. Most musical training begins in the 
fifth stage—with reading—without the pupil 
having had any experience in the other steps 
leading to a knowledge of the musical lan- 
guage, and often with emphasis placed on 
sight reading. 

The recital at Mr. O’Toole’s New York 
City studio, June 20, presenting several of 
his pupils in interpretations (reading), im- 
provisations (speech), and original com- 
positions (writing), served to demonstrate the 
results of his method of creative piano tech- 
nic, a process which he holds is more natural 
in th it it teaches the child the meaning of 
music, how to express himself in music, how 
to read it, and how to write it. Mr. O’Toole 
has his students do unique scale playing, al- 
lowing them to create patterns in eighth, 
sixteenth, etc., notes, so that each playing 
produces a different, original pattern. This 
practice develops technic, in addition to be- 
ing a means of learning the scales. This 
teacher’s end in encouraging his students to 
compose is not that they may create salable 
compositions, but that they become acquaint- 
ed with the language of music. In compos- 
ing, the children imitate the style of com- 
position being learned Mozart, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven. Their impression of the style be- 
comes their inherent expression—“filtered 
impression. 

The ages of the five children who performed 
range from ten to twelve; and the length 
of study, from two to four years. All 
showed admirable piano technic and remark- 
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Orchestra 
Reviewed by Arthur Hartmann 


Chaconne iY: S. Bach), for orchestra, by 
Jeno Hubay. 


After careful study of this score, it seems 

to me that the title more aptly would have 
been “orchestrated by Hubay,” for I cannot 
disguise a general disappointment in the 
work, Already the first page presents a 
“physiognomy” (partitur- bild) which some- 
how is not sympathetic to the features that 
[ should have wished that opening to depict, 
and which I had instinctively formed. 

Let it be conceded that one man’s orches- 
tral palette may be so different to another’s 
feelings and tastes as to be not only unsym- 
pathetic but even irritating, and this must 
be recognized on the grounds that color 
and feeling are individualistic and are not 
subject to argument. However, when it is 
a matter of re-creating a work for a dif- 
ferent medium, then unquestionably one is 
justified in expecting polyphonic construc- 
tion of a different sort, and on this head I 
feel that the transcriber has fallen short. 
Precisely because it is the immortal and 
unique Chaconne and because it is no less a 
musician than Hubay who has chosen to 
enter the ever-growing numbers of those 
who are “carrying over” Bach into orches- 
tral garb, the work merits detailed consid- 
eration. 

At the termination of the first variation, 
every violinist will be surprised at the ver- 
sion of the cadence that Hubay gives. At 
the beginning of No. 2 (or the second varia- 
tion) the transcription should have presented 
the upper melodic voice as announced in the 
first presentation—eight measures—of Bach’s 
grandiose theme. For if it be that a Passa- 
caglia is to be considered more from its 
upper voice than from its bass, and a Cha- 
conne is figured on its basso ostinato, it is 
still my contention that this glorious work 
is both Ciaccona and Passacaille. Unques- 
tionably, here the melodic voice could have 
been combined with Bach’s original or should 
have been made to combine. This is the re- 
proach that I cannot spare Hubay—he should 
have truly transcribed, enlarged, enriched, 
with richly fertile musicianship and imagi- 
nation, and not merely have instrumentated 
the notes with a routined regard for balances 
and with no especial personal “colorit.” 

It is amazing that Hubay did not venture 
to consider D as a bass, in the second meas- 
ure of No. 2 (and for at least three and 
one-half measures) and not a dust-worn, 
conventionalized dominant harmony. The 
idea of the “melody” of the Chaconne 
would certainly have applied in the third 
variation, nor can I profess any admiration 
for the voice-leadings in the viola part, 
notably in the fourth measure of that varia- 
tion. Similarly, the harmonizations in the 
measure preceding that of the fourth varia- 
tion. The sixth variation begins to be 
good but at the eighth variation one wonders 


why Hubay did not show that this is, so-to- 
speak, a variation of a variation and con- 
sisting of twelve instead of the usual eight 
measures. After three measures in the ninth 
variation, page 15, I turned the page only 
to have sudden chills and shock. With 
nervous haste I retracted the preceding 
pages and then sought those following, 
searching for a footnote. I fluttered the 
pages right to the end of the work, hoping 
to find there an inserted page, but horrible 
to relate, the Universal Edition has printed 
this score with the omission of one meas- 
ure. 

I finally reached the seventeenth variation 
without finding any thing but conventional 
orchestrating of the actual notes. In vain 
I sought some passing notes, fragments of 
imitations, counter melodies or even con- 
trary motions and in the third measure of 
the seventeenth variation I was surprised to 
find Hubay changing the progression from 
the fifth to the sixth degree to that of a 
dominant-tonic (1) (fifth to first). 


The eighteenth variation begins to be 
good and the nineteenth . . . at last . . 
merits a “bravo!” The twentieth is excel- 
lent and it remains so to the twenty-sixth. 
Surely the omission of a sharp before an F 
in the third measure of Var. 26 is not in- 
tentional. There is a misprint in the group- 
ing of the notes of the first violin part in 
the second measure of No. 28 and the in- 
strumentation of Var. 29 is clever, even 
though it might have been doubled in thirds 
(an octave removed) from the fifth to the 
eighth measures. Again I ask, could not a 
counter-melody have been imposed over the 
arpeggio in Var. 30? 

Hubay finally terminates with the same 
coloring as at the opening and ends the 
Chaconne in major, inspite of Bach’s pre- 
vailing minor. However, this seems jus- 
tified not only because of Bach’s equivocal 
ending (the strongest thing imaginable . 
unison without a third of determining sex), 
but also because of “feeling,” which ter- 
minates this overwhelming creation with‘ an 
exultant cry of triumphant major. (Uni- 
versal Edition, Vienna: American repre- 
sentative, Associated Music Publishers, New 
York.) 
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HOMER MOWE ADDRESSES CLUB 


Homer Mowe, member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, was guest 
speaker at a dinner given by the Cardinal 
Club, Paterson, N. J., June 16. Mr. Mowe 
talked on Voice and the activities of the 
academy. 

Features of the revue given by the Girls 
Club of St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J., 
during May, was a short scene and the 
Prayer from Cavalleria Rusticana, staged 
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and directed by Mr. Mowe. The chorus of 
fifty also was trained by him, and the solo 
parts were sung by two of his pupils, Louise 
Crowell as Santuzza and Irene Galliciez as 
Mamma Lucia. 


MU PHI EPSILON SORORITY CON- 
VENES IN KANSAS CITY 


Delegates and members of the national 
honorary musical sorority Mu Phi Epsilon, 
from all sections of the United States, at- 
tended the twenty-second national convention 
in Kansas City, Mo., June 25. Bertha Horna- 
day, of Kansas City, was general chairman. 
Gladys Cranston is president of Mu Delta, 
Kansas City, the entertaining chapter, and 
was also a delegate to the convention. 





Press Comments 











PIER MARIA ZENNARO 


Pier Maria Zennaro, baritone, made two 
appearances as soloist with the Paris Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Wolfe. A Paris critic praised his voice, 
which he said “made a sensation in the 
Figaro aria.” Another comment was “Zen- 
naro has made an enviable reputation for 
himself. His beautiful singing, in which the 
power of his voice suits the grace of his ex- 
pression, made a great impression. He was 
applauded with frenetic enthusiasm.” 


THOMAS JAMES KELLEY 

Thomas James Kelley, conductor of the 
Orpheus Club of Cincinnati, the oldest male 
chorus of that city, received praiseworthy 
mention in the press following his appear- 
ances with the club. The Cincinnati En- 
quirer carried: 

“Obviously, much attention at rehearsals 
has been spent on enunciation and refine- 
ment of shading. This has not been done at 
the expense of virility in interpretation. .. . 
We have remarked before on the consistent 
improvement in tone quality, ensemble and 
interpretative understanding shown by the 
Orpheus singers at each of the concerts given 
under Dr. Kelley’s direction.” 

The Post: “This season, more than for 
some past years, the club is singing with 
a virility and spirit most engaging. . . . It 
is a pleasure to record that the club is ap- 
parently better balanced tonally than in many 
years, and that the ensemble was excellent, 
the shading extremely artistic.” 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 

The New York Evening Post published an 
article on Estelle Liebling, June 10, in which 
the New York vocal teacher put forth her 
ideas on radio technic, to which she has 
given her special attention. 

Quoting Miss Liebling, the Post printed 
in part: “Only a few years ago we looked 
askance at radio and said that a thing so 
mechanical could have nothing to do with 
art and that it did away with the personal 
element and could not interest serious musi- 


cians. 
“Now many of us know otherwise. Radio 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


makes it possible for many more persons to 
earn a livelihood by singing and it makes 
a career in music possible for many singers 
whose other virtues all went for naught 
simply because their voices were not pow- 
erful enough. . . The radio has served to 
shift the emphasis from volume to quality 
and art. A singer with nothing except vol 
ume is hopeless as a radio artist. On the 
other hand, quality, diction and intonation 
count as they never did before. Singing over 
the radio is a test for an artist. It reveals 
shortcomings and faults. 

“The performance of music over the radio 
is now almost continuous, all day long and 
far, far into the night, so there is a demand 
for a great many more musicians. 

“. . . The proper approach to the micro- 
phone varies with various singers, and there 
are no set scientific rules by which the effec- 
tiveness of an artist over the air can be de- 
termined.” 


ETHEL DE GOMEZ 

Ethel de Gomez, seventeen-year-old pianist, 
a student at the Cleveland (O.) Institute 
of Music since she was six years old, receiv- 
ing all her formal music training there, 
made her professional début with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra at one of its summer con 
certs. Archie Bell wrote in the Cleveland 
News: “This was mighty good playing. 
These youngsters now bewilder us by launch- 
ing out into dangerous pathways, where 
formerly only the well-seasoned angels dared 
to tread. Miss de Gomez above everything 
else played interestingly. She held your at- 
tention and pleased you.” The Cleveland 
Press: “Miss de Gomez’ playing of the 
Schumann A minor concerto showed ample 
technical skill, coupled with a depth of un 
derstanding which one might often look for 
in vain in older performers.” The pianist 
is the daughter of Victor de Gomez, head 
of the cello department at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. 





Foreign 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats. An 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 


Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, 539 City Hotel, Calle 
Bolivar 160. 


BELGIUM 
A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


CANADA 


Montreal: E. C. N. Lanctot, 
Beloeil, Que. 
es Arleigh Jean Corbett, 26 Summerhill 


CUBA 


Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 


GERMANY 
F. Peyser, Kurfiirsten-Strasse, 


Brussels: 


P.O. Box 1300, 


Berlin: Herbert 
55. Berlin, q 

Cologne: Dr. Elsa Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 
chauerplatz > 

Elinor Janson, Robert-Kochstrasse 9, 
Dresden XX, "phone: 48774. 

Frank fort-on- Main: Hermann Lismann, 
main Kai 82. 

Hamburg: Edith Weiss-Mann, 
"Phone Fn 34. 57. 

Leipsig: Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 

Munich: TKlbert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Edinburgh: William Saunders, 15 Morningside 


ove. 
HOLLAND 


Eveleth van Geuns, 


Unter- 
Isestrasse 81. 


Antes Olympiaplein 


Straat 
HUNGARY 
Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 





Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents* 


ITALY 
Rome and Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 


an, 
Turin: Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzan‘ 9. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax: Frances Foster, 103 Dresden Row. 


POLAND 
Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg Ratet: ntAlfred Plobn, Legionow 5. 
SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr, Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
—— Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva: Ca Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
*Phone: 5 
Zurich: jest ‘Kisch, Spligenstrasse 4. 


U.S. S.R. 


Moscow: William Henry Chamberlin, 
glebsky Periulok 


15 Boriso- 


Domestic 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 
fornia St. 
Los Angeles: Bruno David Ussher, 6122 Scenic 
Avenue, Hollywood. 
COLORADO 


Ongeers Gustav Schoettle, 962 South Ogden 


treet. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: Mrs. ao? Amstutz Roberts, 2107 
S. Street, N. W. Telephone, Potomac 1846. 


FLORIDA 
Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


*See first editorial page for list of other representatives 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute: M. P. Debney, 411 North Fourth 


treet. 
KANSAS 
Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 


KENTUCKY 
Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 


LOUISIANA 
ee Orleans: Ottilie Lambert, 2036 Napoleon 
ve. 


MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: Moses Smith, 1167 Boylston Street. 


MICHIGAN 
Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 


Lindsborg: 


Louisville: 


Grand Rapids: 

ve., N. E. 
MINNESCTA 

Earle G. Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City: James Powers, 3512 Baltimore 
St. Louis: Noah Weinstein, 408-208 North 
Broadway. 


Minneapolis: 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton: Maude Southworth Cooke, 20 
onklin Ave. 

Buffalo: Louise H. Marvin. 254 Highland Ave. 

Rochester: Robert Sabin, 293 Oxford St 

Svracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 

White Plains: Edna Horton, 338 Main St 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 
Carolina, 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave. 
OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bidg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
is ony Margaret M. Coddington, 5808 


lorence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 1353 Carr St. 


TEXAS 
El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
Fort Worth: E, Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Cannon 
t. 
Houston: Katherine B. Morgan, 1117 Jackson 


San Antonio: Mrs. Stanley Winters, 511 Av- 
enue E. 
UTAH 


Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 
Avenue. 
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VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, 504 Mutual Bidg. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 2905 E. Locust St. 











Studio Notes 


(Continued from page 24) 


ably serious musicianship for those so young. 
The five appeared in the first part of the 
program—interpretations. Frederic Joslyn, 
II, played sarabande (Handel) and gavotte 
in G minor (Bach); Mary Bloor, Vaisette 
( Borowski) ; Theresa Duachek, Golden 
Treasure (Bortkiewicz)— both girls study 
with Miss Harrison, an assistant teacher 
to Mr. O’Toole, and have studied at the 
Trenton Conservatory of Music, with which 
he is connected—Barbara Reis, Venetian 
Gondola (Mendelssohn) and Valse in A 
minor (Chopin); Barbara and Frederic, an 
excellent, synchronous performance of Sicil 
ieme (Bach), for two pianos; Xenia Bank, 
adagio (Kuhlau), invention No. 8 (Bach), 
The Fauns (Chaminade) and scherzo 
(O’Toole). Little Miss Xenia has a caress- 
ing touch and exhibited surprisingly fleet 
technic and a fine sense of nuance. 
Improvisations brought Miss Barbara in 
scale études in any key suggested by the 
listeners, and Miss Xenia in modulatory 
forms on themes furnished by the audience. 
The original compositions were set forth by 
their youthful creators—In Washington's 
time, by Miss Theresa; In a Japanese Gar- 
den (pentatonic scale) and Echoes of a 
Caravan (Oriental minor), by Miss Mary; 
variations in G and rondo in D (the latter 
“just off the press”’—in the style of Haydn 
and Mozart), by Master Frederic; Harle- 
quin, étude in A minor, and Peasant Girls 
Dancing (new—fugal in style), by Miss 
Xenia. The “composers” wrote their own 
manuscripts, which were extraordinary. 
They have been taught the pentatonic scale 
and the Oriental minor, in addition to the 
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regular diatonic scales—major and minor. 
They also can write in classic style—bourrée 
and sarabande. A bourrée and sarabande by 
Marie H. Goeke (who was not on this pro- 
gram) were displayed to the audience with 
the other exhibits. 

Mr. O’Toole has an individual project in 
hand—creative piano technic—and is achiev- 
ing noteworthy results, as was evidenced on 
this occasion. His classes for teachers he 
announced, will begin July 11, to continue 
for three weeks. M. M.S 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 

Nathaniel Robin presented his pupil, Cecily 
Lambert, in a recital intime at his Carnegie 
Hall studio, New York City, on June 20. 
With her opening group (the Beethoven 
Sonata Appassionata and the Chopin fan- 
tasie in F minor), Miss Lambert gave evi- 
dence of developing into a pianist of distinc- 
tion. She displayed poise and musicianship, 
and invested her playing with depth of feel- 
ing. The second part, in entirely different 
vein, also was well played, colorful per- 
formances being given to Ravel’s Jeux d’Eau 
and Reflets dans 1l’Eau, while fluent technic 
marked three Chopin études. 

The program was brought to a close with 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques. Here 
Miss Lambert clearly demonstrated Mr. 
Robin’s method of emphasizing the form and 
intellectual content of the music as well as 
its emotional phases. The pianist was well 
received, and as an encore played Debussy’s 
Girl with Flaxen Hair. G. N. 


CARL M. ROEDER 
Mary Siegall, pupil of Carl M. Roeder, 
was a gold medal winner in this year’s 
Music Week finals, and was chosen to play 
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on the Carnegie Hall presentation program, 
June 19. Sylvia Melnick, another Roeder 
student, was a gold medal winner in the 
sub-senior class. 


BLANCHE SALOMON 


On June 13 Blanche Salomon’s pupil, Mur- 
ray Borsick, received the gold medal for 
piano sight-reading in the junior competi- 
tion of the New York Music Week Associa- 
tion, held at Steinway Hall. He also won 
second place in the intermediate Grade 
piano contest. It is interesting to note that 
in 1924, the first year of the association’s 
contest, Miss Salomon was the winner of 
the gold medal in the senior piano sight- 
reading class. Miss Salomon is a graduate 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation, and 
studied for three years with Olga Samaroff 
at the Juilliard Graduate School. 


WALTER SQUIRE 
Carlotta E. Davison, organist, and artist- 
pupil of Walter Squire, has inaugurated 
a series of monthly organ recitals at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Hightstown, 
N. J. The programs are given the last Sun- 
day of each month and are planned to pre- 
sent an historical sequence of organ music, 
comprising works of the classical, romantic 
and modern schools and introducing an 
American composer’s work at every recital. 
So far the series has included works of 
Buxtehude, Bach, Handel, Pachelbel, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Franck, Saint-Saéns, 
Guilmant, Widor, Boéllmann and Lemmens. 
Among the Americans are Foote, Wood- 

man, Buck, Russell and Kinder. 


IRMA SWIFT 


Pupils of Irma Swift gave their annual 
New York recital at Steinway Hall, June 
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25, and, as is usual on these occasions, the 
auditorium was taxed to capacity with an 
enthusiastic and friendly audience. Eleven 
singers were presented, each of them in two 
songs and an operatic aria. Ten appeared 
as scheduled, and despite the length of the 
program all participants were called upon 
for an encore. They were Virginia Ray, 
Ruth Greeley, Dorothy Lauro, Gertrude 
Peters, Alysse Reiley, Nan Campbell, Sarah 
Weinraub, Rosa Vinci, Roma Jacobs and 
Lilyan Groveman. Miss Groveman brought 
the program to an auspicious close, singing 
not only her own group of numbers but also 
three songs in place of Esther Kahn, who 
was indisposed. Marcella Geon was the ac- 
companist. J. N. 





Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


Harold Bassett Augusta Lenska 
Sandro Benelli Nana Lewis 
Edith Benjamin Eva Liminana 
Helen Bretz Lydia Lipkowska 
Alina Bucciantini Tandy re 
Leonida Coroni Elizabeth A. Major 
Reba Dale Corder Armand Marbini 
Celestine Cornelissen Mollie Margolies 
Vernon D’Arnalle Antonio Meli 
Jean De Valor Katherine Metcalf 
Ana Drittell Frederick Miller 
Frida Englehardt Paul Morenzo 
Mary Elizabeth Flugel Rosalinda Morini 
Carl Friberg Mario Paris 
Dorothy Greathouse Pierre Pelletier 
Harold De Grosse Meyer Posner 
Arthur & Helen Hadley = Anastasha Rabinoff 
De Roda Helmuth Albert Rappaport 
Frederick Huttman PP 
Reese R. Reese 


Kathleen Kerstin oe 
Helen De Witt _ Elizabeth Santagano 
Ada Sari 


Esther Johnsson 

Norman C. Johnston Viadimir Shavitch 
Meyer Kanewsky Zelzer & Kallis 
Arpad Kormendy 
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one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited sae 











Musicat Counter, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica: Counter for one year 
and include the dictionary 


Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


$8.50 Foreign, $6.25 


Canada, 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 


114-116 EAST 86th STREET 


Incorporated 1878 


Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 


CARL HEIN 


Directors 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


emi beeeaee a all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 


for beginners. Summer Courses. 


Harp—A. Francis Pinto and Faculty of 38. 
- training, sight-singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. 


Classes in Theory, composition, 
Department 
Send for Catalogue. 





LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC titties. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Courses in Violin, Piano, Voice, Or- 
gan, Theory, Composition, and Public 
Schoo: Music. teading tc the dege< 

ana ali the advantages ot 
fuition Reason- 
able. Write for catalog. 
Carl J. Waterman, Mus. D., Dean 





MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis EDNa 


National President : 


Nationa Cius Housg anp 
HBADQUARTERS 
57 West 75tH Street, New Yor 
ne SUs. 71-9880 
Home Environment for Music Students 
M. Werpenorr, Mgr. 








Ghe Cleheland Justitute of (usic 


PALA. TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


d for Catalogue Outlining Courses and Fees 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Ave., CLEV ELAND, 


OHIO 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Cloremest Avenue New York City 
— “es Dean — A school for serious 
te god fees. 


Public Schools 
Music Education 





MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 
LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 
For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 


310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


(Registration Now Open) 


ACademy 2-3860 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 1865 
UR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF M 
MAST TEA 


Fo 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — ER’S 
cultural 


Unexcelled 
Limi 
For catalogue end year book address: 


DEGREE — 
and musical advantages. og 


enrollmen: 
FRANK a SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


'USIC 
CHER’S CERTIFICATE 
Complete and modern equipment. 








BUY 


IN YOUR HOME TOWN 
When You Want Anything in Music 











For catalogue address 





Cincinnati (onservatory «Music 
Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


and 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


SIXTY-SIXTH SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 12th 


New Department of Band Music, under direction 
of FRANK SIMON, famous conductor and cornetist 


C. M. Middleton, Registrar 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yore 





MUSICAL COURIER 

















RALPH LEOPOLD 
left New York for the summer on June 19, 
going first to Craigville, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Later the pianist will visit Maine, and he 
pians to spend the rest of the summer with 
his sister and brother-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Newton D. Baker, at their home in 
Cleveland. 


FRANCA SOMIGLIA, 
American soprano, has been chosen for the 
gala performance of Puccini's opera, Trit- 
tico, at the composer's birthplace, Lucca, 

Italy. (A. Badodi photo.) 


ISRAEL BAKER, 
violin pupil of Adolph Pick, Chicago, was 
a winner in the recent solo violin contest of 
the Chicago high schools. (Photo by Du- 
bow, Chicago.) 


CAMPAIGN BANQL 


} 
COMMUNITY CONCERT ASSOCIATION, 


cae ie 


4-44 t+ 


WALTER RUMMEL, 


tT OF THE WEDNESDAY MORNING MUSICAL 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


, studies on his balcony in his Paris home overlooking the Seine. Besides 
Mr. Rummel and his practise piano, the model of the Statue of Liberty, the Seine 


and the Eiffel Tower are shown. (Acme Newspictures.) 


EIDE NORENA 


is seen here on her arrival. 


flew from London to Paris to sing at the annual Phare de France gala performances. She 


LAWRENCE CLARKE APGAR, 
graduate of Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed by Duke 
University, Durham, N. C., as organist and 
carillonneur and will assume his duties with 
the opening of the university in the fall. 
Mr. Apgar was an organ pupil of the late 
Dr. Lynnwood Farnam and Fernando Ger- 
mani. He has studied carillon with Anton 

Breese. (Rembrandt Studios photo.) 


PAUL MUSIKONSKY, 
ten-year-old violinist, played at the New 
York Hebrew Orphan Asylum on June 17. 
Master Paul is well booked for next season 











FREDERIC WARREN, 
spending the summer at Madison, 
N. H., conducting courses in voice cul- 
ture. Class and private 
given also in North Conway and sur- 
rounding towns. Mr. Warren returns 

to New York in October. 























(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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| Weekly Review o me Worlds Music : 











Louis PERSINGER 


To Conduct the Violin Master Class at the Juilliard Summer School 
from July 5 to August [2 





